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NEWS OF 


RESH from his discussions in Paris with the European 

Marshall Aid countries, and fortified with his proposals 

for the allocation of $2,950 million for 1950-51 ($687 

million, the largest single share, to Britain), Mr. Paul 
Hoffman was a confident witness at the joint session of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, now considering the grant of American aid for the 
third year of the European Recovery Programme. He would 
have been a better witness still if he had not had a _ personal 
axe to grind. His exposition of the success of Western Europe in 
and increasing industrial production was vigorous, his 
warning of the political and economic dangers of cramping the 
completion of the job through false economy was just and realistic, 
and in proposing that $600 million from the 1950-51 appropriation 
should be earmarked for the encouragement of schemes for freer 
trade and payments he was concentrating, quite rightly, on the most 
urgent problem of the European economy. In all of this, as in his 
exhortation to Americans to export less and import more, he was 
backed up by Mr. Acheson. But then Mr. Hoffman took his axe. 
He expressed himself disappointed with the progress made towards 
the economic integration of Europe. He has done this before. 
But is Mr. Hoffman doing any good by expressing to this powerful 
but potentially capricious committee his disappointment at being 
unable to promote a historic miracle in two years? And in putting 
so much of the emphasis for the future on this one aim is he not 
laying the European Recovery Programme wide open to the attacks 
of its opponents? Even if economic integration were achieved 


restoring 


Europe would still have to face the multifarious problems of her new 
position in world trade. If Mr. Hoffman makes this one issue the 
measure of success or failure he runs the risk that some hostile 
Congressmen will take him at his word and accuse him of having 
failed. And that would simply not be true. Recovery has succeeded. 
The liberalisation of trade and payments can succeed. Even inte- 
gration can succeed in time—but not by 1952 


The Case of the Generals 


iniy the determined students of that recurrent and 

nating French phenomenon, a aliiamenain inquiry into a 
scandal, will have followed all the convolutions and traced all the 
known ramifications of the already and potentially 
c trous, “Case of the Generals.” The purpose of the inquiry 
Is discover how a report on Indo-China, written by General 
Revers when he was Chief of the General Staff, got into the hands 


more 


notorious, 
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of Ho Chi-minh, the Communist rebel leader. So far a chain of 
connection, many of its links still uncertain, has been traced from 
a Viet-Namian General Xuan, through his agent Mr. Hoang Van-co 
to a mysterious and disreputable M. Peyré, who is now in Brazil. 
The possibility is being examined that the chain leads on to Major 
Bravelet, who was personal assistant to General Revers, to the 
General himself, and even to a Cabinet Minister whom, according 
to French speculation, he may be shielding. This is a drastically 
over-simplified statement of the case, which leaves out Vinh Xa, 
an Indo-Chinese who is suspected of conveying the report to Ho 
Chi-minh, General Mast, whose candidature for a High Commis- 
sionership in Indo-China had much to do with the whole affair, and 
a syndicate of Corsican business men seeking Government con- 
tracts. These and dozens of others have all been mentioned in the 
case, producing the central impression, common to all the classic 
French scandals, that they extend into all corners of the country’s 
public life. So far the news has been complicated by the fact that 
documents in the case have been published pell-mell in order to 
forestall the Communist member of the Commission who was 
making them available to the newspaper Humanité, but as time 
goes on its implications become steadily more serious. There is a 
curious parallel with the case of Sydney Stanley in this country, in 
that, however much the threads are multiplied and crossed, an 
astonishing number of them lead to a single individual, the “ contact 
man,” M. Peyré. Affairs like this have been known to shake French 
politics to the core and bring down Governments. 


Heavy Weather for M. Bidault 

M. Bidault’s task would have been hard enough at the present 
there had been no impact of the “Case of the 
Generals ” on inter-party relations. But that impact is considerable. 
The names of a number of prominent Socialists, including two 
made an attempt to prevent 
the growing scandal from becoming public, have been dragged into 
the affair, and since M. Bidault had been hoping to attract the 
Socialists back into the Government coalition, which they only 
narrowly decided to leave earlier in the month, he is obliged to walk 
very delicately. He has always taken a serious view of his duty 
to hold some sort of Government together at this critical time, and 
he knows that his present command of less than a working majority 
in the Assembly makes that duty almost impossible to perform. 
He knows that the most powerful group within reach of persuasion 
are the Socialists, but at this very moment he finds the Socialists 
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ex-Ministers who at an earlier stage 
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the victims of an almost certainly exaggerated suspicion of implica- 
tion in a major scandal. And so, with his attenuated forces, he 
faces the persistent strikes, which have now been hampering the 
national life for nearly three weeks without a break. Often enough 
the strikes are unsuccessful, but they still go on, and the present 
stoppage in the metal trades and car factories is getting serious. 
In the recent cases the strikes have been over wage demands, but 
in the background is the deliberate Communist attempt to sabotage 
the war in Indonesia by preventing the movement of arms and 
troops—an attempt which is all the more serious in that many 
French people besides the Communists find it impossible to regard 
this war with anything but dismay. Yet it would probably be agreed 
by a majority that the only alternative to fighting is the acceptance 
of yet another Communist Government in the Far East, and conse- 
quently when the Council of Ministers took the drastic step of 
authorising the prefects to bring in troops if necessary to repress 
violence and sabotage the decision was accepted quietly. But the 
time is coming when M. Bidault will need something more than 
passive support. 
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Melodrama in Hungary 

The aspect of Communist treason trials, such as that just staged 
in Budapest, which probably puzzles British newspaper-readers 
most, is why the accused confess. In countries which are unfor- 
tunate enough to have experienced Fascist or Communist tyranny 
(or, as in the case of Hungary, both), this phenomenon causes 
nobody any surprise. As a race we are reluctant to believe that 
the use of torture and drugs is a matter of routine in States claiming 
to be civilised, and even the Foreign Office, in its reference to “ the 
sinister technique of interrogation under pressure” left no doubt 
as to what was meant. Such practices alone explain the willingness 
of otherwise normal men and women to accuse themselves of crimes 
which carry with them long sentences of imprisonment or death. 
They explain their painstaking adherence to the verbal text of the 
réles assigned to them by the prosecution; and the long period 
of secret confinement which invariably proceeds the “trial” gives 
ample time for the necessary rehearsals. The fact that in this latest 
exhibition one of the accused was an Englishman and one an 
American makes it easier to check the falsity of the accusations 
than was the case in many of the domestic vendettas which have 
been conducted recently in Hungary and other Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. Those in a position to judge the characters and activities 
of Mr. Sanders and Mr. Vogeler have had no hesitation in ridiculing 
the stories which were put into their mouths. In the case of Mr. 
Sanders, moreover, much of the so-called espionage of which he 
was accused was performed in the course of his official duties as 
a member of the Allied Control Commission for Hungary. In the 
long run these mock trials can only harm the régimes that proguce 
them ; there can be no question of reprisals. It is, however, ironic 
that countries such as Hungary can continue to trade on British 
tolerance to the extent of maintaining elaborate organisations of 
propaganda and espionage on our soil. 


The World’s Biggest Air Force 

When Mr. Churchill guessed last Saturday that the Soviet Air 
Force had more than 25,000 aircraft in commission he was 
possibly giving an uninstructed audience a rather exaggerated idea 
of Russian air strength. The more usual figure, which has attained 
a considerable currency among experts, is about 15,000 front-line 
planes. This figure can, of course, be squared with Mr. Churchill's, 
since there must be a large reserve of trainers and others not suitable 
for exacting operations and these would be included in the 25,000. 
But in order to avoid all risk of inflating the figure, 15,000 may be 
taken as a starting-point and some allowance may be made for 
aircraft of inferior performance or lacking some of the latest refine- 
ments of equipment. The Russian air force still remains the largest 
in the world. Possibly a last allowance may be made for the fact 
that it carries the burden of routine duties on an enormously long 
frontier, though against that must be set the fact that those duties 
are shared by a land army larger than the combined forces of all 
the Western Powers and a navy which includes the world’s largest 
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submarine fleet. When all this is taken into account even the most 
convinced supporter of the theory that the Soviet Government really 
does desire peace might begin to. wonder what would happen if by 
any chance it changed its mind. 


The Truth About Subsidies 


So much nonsense has been talked about food subsidies both 
before and during the election campaign that it was only a matter 
of time before some competent economist came out with a plain 
statement of the facts. And, taking into account the need to secure 
the ear of a large audience and at the same time to keep the matter 
free from all suspicion of party bias, it was quite the best thing that 
the truth should come out in the form of a leading article in The 
Times —as it did on Wednesday. The central fact is quite simple. 
The substitution of direct welfare payments—pensions, family 
allowances, milk, school meals and so on—to people who really 
need them, for subsidies, which are paid irrespective of individual 
need, could be carried out at an enormous saving to the Exchequer, 
The saving would be of the order of £3 taken off subsidies for 
every £1 added to welfare payments. In other words not merely 
millions but scores and hundreds of millions could be lopped off 
the £400,000,000-odd paid out in subsidies, in a comparatively short 
time, with no real hardship, and with very beneficial effects on the 
economy as a whole. These facts and a fair outline of the figures 
have been the common property of economists for several years, 
yet somehow they have failed to gain popular currency. It is not 
really surprising that the subsidies are crude in their incidence and 
wasteful in their effect. They originated as a war-time device for 
forestalling trade-union demands for repeated wage increases, and 
their elevation to the position of a “ benefit” conferred by the 
Labour Government is a political accident, not an act of policy. 
The Conservatives have begun during the election, though with 
undue timidity, to call the bluff. The Socialists’ nonsensical asser- 
tion that welfare payments would cost as much as the subsidies 
themselves has laid them wide open to the honest correction which 
The Times has 1ow provided. 


Cardinal Griffin and the Schools 


The pastoral letter issued by Cardinal Griffin and read in all 
Roman Catholic Churches last Sunday has a significant bearing 
on the vigorous and highly-organised demand for more public 
money for Roman Catholic schools. The Cardinal’s declaration 
is as explicit as words can make it. “We Catholics,” it states, 
“ believe that our Church is the one true Church founded by Jesus 
Christ, whose Vicar on earth, His Holiness the Pope, speaks with 
an infallible voice when defining doctrines. . . . A call for reunion 
means an invitation to all non-Catholics to join the one true Church. 
It means, in other words, submission to the authority of the Holy 
See.” This, of course, is totalitarianism pure and simple. A Church 
is perfectly entitled to be totalitarian. But it is clearly a very 
different matter when taxpayers, the vast majority of whom would 
firmly repudiate the doctrine voiced by Cardinal Griffin, are asked 
to bear the whole cost of schools where the doctrine is inculcated. 
That is altogether too much to ask. 


The Underpaid Teacher 


The decision of the teachers’ panel of the Burnham Committee 
to give a year’s notice of the termination to the present agreemem 
on teachers’ salaries is neither unexpected nor unreasonable. 
Everyone concedes that, by comparison with other professions, the 
teachers’ pay is scandalously low. On the other hand the recent 
demand for an increase of all salaries by £150 a year would have 
involved expenditure which in the present financial stringency could 
not be contemplated. The forthcoming discussions will no doubt 
cover a wide field, including maxima and minima, the special 
increments for graduates and for holders of posts of special respon- 
sibility and so on. The time for such discussions is fully due, and 
there is little reason to believe that the Ministry of Education will 
be unsympathetic. The Treasury is another matter. 
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ELECTION NOTES 


(These notes were of necessity written before the votes were cast.) 


HE end of the Election broadcasts has left the balance of 

performance slightly in favour of the Conservatives. That 

represents a rather belated swing to the Right. In the early 
talks Lord Salisbury and Mr. Eden were the more thoughtful, but 
Mr. Maurice Webb and Mr. Morrison more adroit at catching the 
listener's ear. Mr. Bevin was as lamentably unsuccessful at getting 
home to his audience as Dr. Charles Hill was brilliantly successful. 
Then came Mr. Churchill, restrained and impressive (why does he 
call Mr. Bevan Anoyrin when he knows perfectly well that the second 
syllable of his Christian name is Nye ?), leaving to the Prime Minister 
the heavy task of equalling the Conservative leader and pulling 
up the general average which Mr. Bevin had sent slumping down. 
It was a great deal—and a little too much—to ask. Mr. Attlee 
was, as he always is, admirably competent, but just not quite 
inspiring. His rather trite quotation from Milton could not have 
been easy for listeners unacquainted with it to follow and, anyhow, 
the picture of “a noble and puissant nation rousing herself like a 
strong man after sleep “ does not chime too well with (for example) 
the report of the Girdwood Committee on the building industry that 
it took three men to do in 1947 the work that two men did in 1939. 
But taking his record as a whole during the election the Prime 
Minister has deserved well of his followers. He has never used 
an unworthy phrase (what has come of the Labour predictions 
that this was to be “the dirtiest election in living memory” ?) ; 
he has throughout been content to put in quiet, effective, undramatic 
work on scores of Labour platforms up and down the country. If 
the Socialists are beaten it will not be his fault. 

* * 7 . 

The Liberal Party might be wise to consider voting methods 
further. It sticks like glue to Proportional Representation, which 
it has not the remotest chance of securing. Both the other Parties 
naturally reject a system which would lose them seats to a third 
Party, and a good many other people, not tied to Party, are against 
anything which might produce a House of Commons in which no 
Party had a clear majority, and uneasy bargains and manoeuvrings 
would be necessary. But the system on which the West German 
Parliament at Bonn is based is at least worth considering. There— 
to put it briefly—60 per cent. of the seats are determined by a 
straight vote, as in this country, but the remaining 40 per 
cent. go to the different parties in each Land in proportion to the 
total number of votes cast; the individual Deputies are those 
placed highest on lists drawn up by the parties themselves. 
This method might not give the Liberals as many seats as Pro- 
portional Representation would, but Proportional Representation is 
as much a mirage as ever. It would almost certainly give them 
more seats than they get under the present system, and the two 
other Parties might be disposed to consider it, since they would 
both get their share, presumably a larger share than the Liberals, 
of the 40 per cent. of seats. 

* * * * 

Mr. Morrison displayed something less than his usual sagacity 
in tilting at the Stock Exchange on Saturday, but more good than 
harm came of it in the admirable and prompt declaration it elicited 
from the Chairman of the Stock Exchange, Mr. J. B. Braithwaite, 
as to the functions of that historic and indispensable institution. 
The fundamental fact, of course, as Mr. Braithwaite pointed out, 
is that prices on the Stock Exchange are not fixed arbitrarily by 
sinister and anonymous operators, but by the ordinary process of 
supply and demand, in accordance with what individual investors 
up and down the country are prepared to pay, or ready to accept, 
for a given security. There is no doubt a little more in it than 
that. Investors are to some extent guided by the advice of their 
brokers, and (what did not occur to Mr. Morrison) London brokers 
are daily in constant touch by telephone with provincial brokers 
What happened last week was that messages 


all over the country 
Street from all quarters indicating 
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(rightly or wrongly) that almost everywhere a swing to the Right 
was setting in. That, and nothing more malign than that, was 
what influenced the markets—and when all is said and done the 
movement was by no means sensational. 

* * * * 

Mr. Morgan Phillips, Secretary of the Labour Party, scored 
rather heavily at Mr. Churchill’s expense at Wakefield on Sunday 
night. Lord Beaverbrook, deeming it undesirable to let well alone, 
had written an article in the Sunday Express about the suggestion of 
direct talks with Stalin on atomic warfare, and quoted the eulogistic 
references Stalin had made to Churchill in conversation with him 
(Lord Beaverbrook) in Moscow in 1941. But a good many things 
have happened since 1941, and Mr. Phillips produced with con- 
siderable effect a passage from a book by General Bedell Smith, 
the former United States Ambassador at Moscow, who heard Stalin's 
views several years later than 1941. They had changed substantially. 
“ Stalin,” wrote the former Ambassador, “ expressed strong resent- 
ment at the Iron Curtain speech made at Fulton, Missouri, by 
Winston Churchill. This speech, Stalin said, was an unfriendly act. 
It was an unwarranted attack upon the U.S.S.R.” The date of the 
Fulton speech was March Sth, 1946. But many things, again, have 
happened since 1946. There is no need to suppose that memories 
of Fulton will prejudice proposals emanating from Mr. Churchill 
in 1950. 

* * * * 

The only two papers which have surveyed the individual con- 
stituencies comprehensively on a national scale during the election 
are The Times and the Manchester Guardian. There are no doubt 
good reasons why other journals should have had to limit their 
activities in this direction—chief among them paper shortage. That 
is no reason for withholding a tribute to these two newspapers for 
the efficiency with which they have performed just the service 
their readers need most. The assessment of constituency prospects 
by regional groups was marked in both papers by complete 
objectivity. Of the two, the Manchester Guardian was the more 
useful because of its more numerous outline maps showing the 
boundaries (almost all of them in the case of countries) of the 
different constituencies. Apart from that there was little to choose 
between them. 

* * * * 

On this page last week reference was made to Mr. Attlee’s 
declaration in his book The Labour Party in Perspective, first pub- 
lished in 1937, that “the Labour Party stands for national owner- 
ship of the land,” with the comment that it seems very necessary 
to know whether this represents Labour policy in 1950. Well, it 
certainly did in 1949, for in his preface to a new edition of his book 
the Prime Minister writes: “I believe now as firmly as ever in the 
principles and methods of democratic Socialism which I have tried 
to set forth in this book.” Methods as well as principles ; that seems 
categorical enough. 

* * * . 

“This Treasury surplus of £616,000,000 means simply that Sir 
Stafford, as Chancellor, has by taxation taken from the pockets of 
the people £616,000,000 more than he needed to meet Government 
expenditure.”—Lord Beveridge at Lowestoft 

Lord Beveridge added that most people would think they could 
spend their share of the £616,000,000 better than the Government 
could use it. He seems to forget that “the man in Whitehall 
knows best.” 

* * o x 

Iwo predictions that seem worth putting on record: 

(1) “We are going to have a Liberal Prime Minister, with 
Liberal M.P.s returned in sufficient force to form a Govern- 
ment.”"—Mr. Edgar Granville, February 17th. 

(2) “ The General Election will see the end of the Tory Party 


as we know it now.”—Mr. Aneurin Bevan at Ebbw Vale. 
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se HE King’s Government must be carried on”; and 


carried on it will be, no matter what Administration 

may be in office next week. That still remains undis- 
closed as these lines are written, but it is well to emphasise 
the fact, as the dust of the electoral conflict settles, that the 
things that unite the contending parties are greater than the 
things that separate them. Tradition is not meaningless. The 
Ministers on the Treasury bench, whatever their party colour, 
form His Majesty’s Government. They act and speak as the 
King’s advisers. Many of their functions are executed in his 
name. And the King in this context represents the whole 
community of citizens. It is for them that the Government of 
the day is trustee. It is their interests that are, or should be, 
its first concern. There can, no doubt, be wide differences of 
opinion as to how those interests may best be served ; that is 
the basis of party antagonisms. But even there the differences 
do not go beyond a certain depth. One party may be for 
spending more and one for spending less on national defence, 
but no single party dreams of disregarding the necessity for 
efficient defence. There may be disagreement, again, about 
precisely how much the country can afford to devote to the 
social services, but the fundamental fact is that the conception 
of the Welfare State is universally endorsed. Even nationalisa- 
tion is to some extent a matter of degree, a question of 
expediency rather than of principle. However convinced its 
opponents may be that it has gone too far, few of them would 
insist that no experiment in nationalisation should ever have 
been made at all. His Majesty’s Opposition will always aspire, 
and rightly, to take the place of His Majesty’s Government, but 
that it should try to prevent the King’s Government from being 
carried on is unimaginable. 

It is within that accepted and invaluable framework that the 
Thirty-ninth Parliament of the United Kingdom will begin its 
labours. What they shall be is no matter of voluntary choice. 
As foreign policy is largely fixed by geography and the policies 
of other nations, so economic policy is largely fixed by circum- 
stance. The new Government, whether Conservative or Labour, 
will be faced with one ineluctable issue in the foreign field— 
relations with Russia. That and its effects cover virtually the 
whole field of foreign policy. The Treaty of Brussels and the 
Atlantic Treaty no doubt have some virtue in themselves. 
Co-operation between friendly nations is to be welcomed, even 
in so sterile an enterprise as building up defence forces ; but 
those instruments, with all the vast and profitless expenditure 
they involve, would have been unnecessary but for the growing 
menace from the organised Communist States in the East. 
Instead the United Nations would have served mankind as it 
was meant to serve it. Peace might have been a reality, a large 
measure of disarmament an accomplished fact. Humanity might 
sit, every man under his vine and his fig-tree and none make 
them afraid. But Russia, filling the sinister role which Germany 
played fifteen years ago, has set her veto on all that, as she 
has set it on one constructive proposal after another at Lake 
Success. That remains the outstanding problem in the world. 

The fact that the question of Russia and the hydrogen bomb 
has been injected rather dramatically into the election campaign 
is no ground for ignoring Mr. Churchill’s constructive proposal 
now that the election is over. Whichever party is in power 
should give it most earnest consideration. Mr. Bevin may say 
he prefers negotiation through existing machinery, but in the 
case of Russia negotiation through existing machinery has pro- 
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duced precisely no results at all. Mr. Noel-Baker may chide 
Mr. Stanley for saying that “from the negotiations through 
the United Nations, which have been at a standstill for months 
nothing can be hoped,” but Mr. Stanley simply put into plain 
words conclusions which nine out of ten supporters of: the 
United Nations have reluctantly reached. No one will differ 
from Mr. Noel-Baker when he asserts that a United Nations 
system of atomic energy control must be built up, or mankind 
will perish ; but there is all the difference in the world between 
trying to reach an agreement by direct contacts between the 
Heads of States, and then entrusting execution to the United 
Nations, and insisting that no negotiations whatever shall take 
place except round the Security Council or the Atomic Energy 
Committee table at Lake Success. There is no more prospect that 
such discussions will yield practical results than there ever was : 
in many ways there is less. If any other method with a glimmer 
of hope in it can be suggested, then the responsibility of any 
Foreign Secretary who rejects it is heavy indeed. 

What is to be said against Mr. Churchill's proposal ? That 
if it fails the situation will be even worse than before ? It will 
not. If the approach fails the race in the construction of hydrogen 
bombs will no doubt go on. But it is going on anyhow. President 
Truman’s decision on that point has been almost universally 
approved in his own country and not seriously questioned in 
responsible political circles here. There is not the smallest 
reason for supposing that a failure of direct conversations would 
mean war. That all doors are already open, as leading poli- 
ticians on both sides of the Atlantic have pointed out? It is 
useless for doors to be open if no one walks through them. The 
great merit in Mr. Churchill’s proposal is that for a passive 
fatalism it substitutes active initiative. The initiative, of course, 
may fail. It quite certainly would fail if Mr. Truman’s uncompro- 
mising “ Let Stalin come to Washington ” attitude prevails. But 
even if an agreement were reached with Marshal Stalin there 
could be no guarantee that it would be honoured ? That, clearly, 
is an objection of substance, but it is not so substantial that all 
attempts at an agreement should be abandoned ; the core of any 
conversations would, of course, be the method by which the 
execution of an agreement could be guaranteed. And in favour 
of the Churchill proposal, as against a blind reliance on United 
Nations machinery at all costs, is the consideration set out in 
an article on a later page by an unusually well-informed writer, 
who points out that the supreme power at Moscow is wielded, 
so far as can be seen, not by Stalin alone but by Stalin in con- 
junction with three or four men, primarily Molotov, Malenkov 
and Mikoyan, who never go near the United Nations. 
Negotiations with those four would be a very different matter 
from negotiations with M. Vyshinsky isolated at Lake Success. 


Let it be admitted that there are a dozen reasons for 
depression in this matter against one for optimism. But so long 
as even one remains it would be a crime to ignore it, and tenfold 
a crime if the only ground for that is that it emanates from a 
political opponent. Clearly conversations with Stalin could not 
be confined to the hydrogen bomb. They would have to range 
in the end over the whole field of war and peace, of disarmament, 
of Russia’s relations with the rest of the world. If it is Russia’s 
permanent and considered resolve to keep herself hermetically 
sealed off from the West then no one can suppose she would 
accept the perpetual inspection without which any agreement 
to ban atomic weapons would be valueless. That, no doubt, 
lessens the chances of success. But it does not eliminate them 
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altogether. There may be genuine misunderstandings that are 
capable of being dispelled. It may, and does, seem incredible 
that anyone in a responsible position in Russia should believe 
seriously in aggressive intentions on the part of any Western 
State. Yet there is some reason for thinking that the belief 
does exist. It has certainly been inculcated assiduously in the 
Russian people, and people who preach perpetually a doctrine 
which they Know to be false can end by half-believing it 
themselves. But, in fact, the best answer to the objections to 
Mr. Churchill’s proposal is to ask what the objectors themselves 
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suggest. “Let Us Face the Future.” How? By sitting still 
and watching the rift widen ? “The Right Road for Britain.” 
Well, the chief architect of that road has given it a distant and 
difficult, but not impossible, objective. “No Easy Way.” 
Assuredly not. But Britain did not grow great by sticking to 
easy ways. The Election will yield its consequences. The King’s 
Government will be carried on—by one party or the other. But 
let not His Majesty’s Ministers, whoever they may be, deceive 
themselves into thinking that any problem at home or abroad 
demands more urgent attention than relations with Russia. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ROM time to time I am consulted about private news-sheets, 

obtainable by subscription only, and claiming to supply 

information of high importance to persons who in their sim- 
plicity rely for their news of what’s what on the daily Press. The 
prospectus of one such publication is before me at this moment. Its 
claims are fortified by an impressive paraphernalia of italics and 
capitals, but such is my cynicism, born of long experience, that they 
impress me not at all. It is no doubt possible to guess intelligently, 
and often to guess right. It is the right guesses that can be pertinently 
emphasised, while the wrong ones are discreetly ignored. The general 
comment is obvious. Papers like The Times and the Daily Tele- 
graph spend hundreds of thousands of pounds a year in securing 
the most reliable news from alert and experienced and highly-paid 
journalists all over the world. How probable is it that they in fact 
miss all that really matters and leave it to be purveyed—to sub- 
scribers only—by these mysterious secret services? But the idea, 
however illusory, of getting special information unknown to the 
newspapers always appeals to persons of a certain temperament— 
an essentially credulous temperament. 

* * * 7 

The attempt, fortunately unsuccessful, of a Lagos native to 
assassinate Mr. Hugh Mackintosh Foot, the Chief Secretary of 
Nigeria, brings the whole family into the glare of that fierce light 
which beats upon a Foot. Mr. H. M. Foot went, unlike his brothers, 
to Cambridge, where he was, needless to say, President of the Union. 
As for the said brothers, one of them may by Friday find himself 
M.P. for North Cornwall, one may be M.P. for South-east Cornwall, 
one may be (again) M.P. for Devonport. Or none of these things 
may happen. However that may be, Isaac Foot, who is responsible 
for the existence of the other four, will be well in the picture on 
Sunday, when he is broadcasting after the nine o’clock news about 
his native Plymouth. Not quite a sesquipedalian achievement, but 
quinquepedalian indisputably. 

* * * * 

Low has now been adorning the Daily Herald's pages instead of 
the Evening Standard's for three weeks. I wonder if he feels satisfied 
with the change. Low, of course, is always Low, and in his own 
field unrivalled, but there was something in the Low of January 
which seems somehow missing in the Low of February. Perhaps 
it is the effect of drawing to a brief ; during a General Election a 
cartoonist’s pencil must be at the service of his party. On the 
Evenine Standard Low needed to be at no one’s service and there 
was a gay insouciance, often an engaging impudence, about his 
drawing, a little beyond the reach of an artist constrained to toe 
the party line. It obviously suits Low best to be on a paper whose 
views he disagrees with. 

* * * * 

I hear of another (presumably grateful) recipient of the degree 
of Ph.D. of the Académie Internationale. He is “the well-known 
psychologist and hypnotic healer, Mr. Boris Dmtri, of Park Crescent 
Terrace, Brighton.” Mr. Dmtri has also just been made a Chevalier 
of the Imperial Order of Constantine, founded in a.p. 312. “It 
came out of the blue,” he The degrees of the Académie 
Internationale often come that way too. In addition Mr. Dmtri 
possesses the honorary degree of Doctor of Science of the National 
undiscoverable in books of reference, 


said. 


College of Toronto, Canada 


and in any case better not confused with the world-famous Univer- 
sity of Toronto. Mr. Dmtri must do a lot to brighten Brighton. 
* * * * 

There is something rather agreeable about the British habit of 
under-statement. Here (that is to say, in the Divorce Court) is a 
gentleman who 

In 1937, at the age of 21, took a substantial interest in a 
garage, and married the daughter of a co-director 

In 1943 was divorced by his first wife. Before that he 
had made the acquaintance of a young Scots woman, had a 
child by her, and in September, 1944, married his present wife. 
At the end of 1945 was being pursued by various com- 
panies. He had “ got into trouble over a Rolls-Royce, which 
he had unfortunately sold to two different purchasers.” In 
1946 “thought Jersey more healthy,” and moved there. 
In 1948 went to Cherbourg and made the acquaintance of the 
young woman with whom he is now living. 

“A rather unsatisfactory member of a respected Northern Ireland 
family,” was Mr. Commissioner Blanco White’s judicious comment. 
* * * + 

I have not seen Queen Mary’s carpet. One reason is that when 
someone I know went to look at it on Monday the waiting-time 
at that stage of the queue was an hour and a quarter. This is an 
interesting phenomenon. The carpet cannot look very different 
from any other carpet. There can be no special mark of royalty about 
it. Spectators as they study it have nothing to go on but the official 
statement—obviously reliable—that Queen Mary did in fact make 
it. Part of the explanation, no doubt, is that the immense interest 
aroused is a tribute to the Queen-Mother herself for her determina- 
tion, at the age of eighty, to make her personal contribution to the 
reduction of the dollar deficit. Her self-sacrificing labour deserves 


all that and more. 
* * * * 


When I received, as pendant to my recent story of the Holy 
Family, the rendering (as depicted by an infant artist) “take the 
young child and his mother and flea into Egypt,” I filed it doubt- 
fully for future reference. Now that it reaches me from another 
source (and clerical, not to say Doctor of Divinity, at that) I had 
And for good measure I may throw in 
Can a mother’s tender care 
Cease towards the child she-bear ? 

* * * . 

“We have had there [the House of Lords] a very great leader 
for the past four and a half years—Christopher Addison ; but he is 
eight, and we have got to strengthen them.”—Lord Alexander as 
reported by the Manchester Guardian. 

A mistake for Christopher Robin ? 

* * * * 

“ Murderer Lewis Wolfe, 42, demanded two bananas and shouted 
‘I’m the Messiah’ in Court yesterday. As a result Judge Louis 
Goldstein declined to sentence him to death in the electric chair.” 
—New York Herald Tribune. 

The bananas, or the Messianic claim ? 

* * * * 


better give it. 


See this column a fortnight ago. With 


Not tattler, but tackler. 
JANUS. 


heartfelt thanks to several correctors. 
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“At the Highest Levels” 


By MAX BELOFF 


R. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S plea for a_ further 
approach to Moscow “at the highest levels” was one 
that was bound to be made as soon as the significance of 
the hydrogen-bomb announcement had penetrated the public mind ; 
and the reactions of the first few days have shown that it was not 
one which could lightly be thrust aside despite the long record of 
disappointment in dealing with the Soviet Government. But if 
such an attempt is to be made in any form, it is obvious that those 
making it must be clear about what they can hope to attain, and 
about the limitations within which they must work. Much of the 
disillusion of the last few years has obviously arisen from the 
inability of Western statesmen, and more particularly perhaps 
American statesmen, to realise how great these limitations are and 
with what reservations all agreements with the Russians have to be 
construed. For this reason it is important, in what may be the 
comparatively short time remaining before some final decision is 
taken, that the whole question should be thoroughly thrashed out. 
One question that is frequently asked is whether, in the event 
of Stalin agreeing to some acceptable arrangement, either over 
atomic energy or on the political plane, he would be in a position to 
make good his words. By this, of course, is not meant simply a 
question of good faith or wilful deception. Safeguards against 
deception must be a part of any valid and acceptable arrangement. 
The question, when put in this form, arises rather from the argument 
that the apparent “ dictatorship” of Stalin is largely illusory, and 
that other forces in the Soviet Union might prevent the fruition of 
hopes that he genuinely intended to hold out. And it certainly 
remains true that, despite the enormous amount of effort that has 
recently been spent by Western observers in endeavouring to 
understand and interpret the internal workings of the Soviet system, 
much of its inner functioning is still elusive. 


The fact that for close on a quarter of a century the energies of 
the Soviet State have been devoted to strengthening an outward 
facade of unity and concealing all the mechanisms by which real 
political decisions are arrived at cannot be ignored. The assumption 
that the truth will percolate through in the long run may be correct ; 
but the long run is a very long run indeed. And meanwhile one has 
only to look at the now increasingly abundant inner records of 
Nazi Germany to see on how many levels the policy of a great 
State can be carried on, how the Foreign Office itself, for instance, 
can be totally excluded from major diplomatic transactions. as was 
the case with the anti-Comintern pact. To be dogmatic about the 
internal structure of the Soviet State is to make claims that cannot 
be substantiated. At most one can argue from history and by 
analogy. 

The idea that Stalin himself was, at least at one time, a believer 
in a measure of co-operation with the West, but was overborne by 
more fanatical colleagues, has perhaps two sources. One is the 
unwillingness of those who found it possible to do business with 
him during the war—Lord Beaverbrook for instance—to accept the 
fact that Stalin’s apparent frankness and forthcomingness was 
something staged for their benefit. The other is the explanation 
advanced by Mr. Edward Stettinius for the disappointing results 
of the Yalta Conference. Of these, the latter is clearly the one more 
worth looking into. 

“It was,” writes Mr. Stettinius in his posthumously published 
book, “the opinion of some of the State Department group 
who were on President Roosevelt's staff at the Conference that 
Marshal Stalin had difficulties with the Politburo, when he 
returned to Moscow, for having been too friendly and for 
having made too many concessions to the two capitalist nations 
which could, in dogmatic Marxist eyes, never be really- trusted 
by Communist Russia.” 

According to Mr. Stettinius, Mr. Eden expressed the same opinion 
at San Francisco: “Something happened in Moscow after the 
Yalta Conference and ... the Soviet Union . . . began to alter 
jts policy as expressed in the Yalta agreements.” 
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Mr. Stettinius admits, however, that there may have been other 
reasons for the changes in the Russians’ attitude—the death of 
President Roosevelt, the belief that American troops would shortly 
be withdrawn from the European theatre and so on. Nor does this 
view of Stalin’s limited authority, at least in the war- and imme- 
diately post-war period, coincide with Mr. Byrnes’s. ‘He makes 
more of the fact that Stalin was sometimes not fully informed of 
points at issue, and that when such matters were brought to his 
attention it was frequently possible to get a quick decision even 
when it meant “reversing openly the decision of his foreign 
minister.” A similar impression of absolute authority is given by 
the Hopkins papers. The essential weakness of the Stettinius 
argument lies in the assumption that Stalin’s manner of thought is 
somehow less Marxist than that of his colleagues. In view of the 
abundant documentation of Stalin’s interpretations of the inter- 
national scene from the very beginning of his supremacy, this seems 
an extraordinarily gratuitous error. No doubt the conclusions with 
regard to specific situations that can be drawn from a Marxist 
outlook need not be identical ; but it seems most improbable that 
Stalin would have got himself out of step with his colleagues unless 
he was certain that his authority was so unimpaired over them 
that he could rely on an unquestioned acceptance of his actions. 

But, as a study of the propaganda connected with Stalin's birth- 
day celebrations, and with the forthcoming Soviet elections, seems 
to show, the creation of a recognised and hence accepted element 
of shared authority is now in progress. Certain key figures in the 
régime—Molotov, Malenkov and Mikoyan very obviously—are 
being built up into Stalin's “ closest comrades-at-arms,” the destined 
heirs of his power. If these men, along with Stalin, take part in 
whatever negotiations are contemplated, then the talks will be 
indeed at the “highest levels.” And this fact provides an answer 
to the suggestions that the machinery of U.N.O can suffice for 
the purpose. A mere mouthpiece of other people’s thoughts like 
Vyshinsky could not be regarded as a suitable representative of 
Soviet power in talks upon which the future of humanity itself may 
well depend. 

If there is little reason to doubt the ability of Stalin and his 
immediate colleagues to commit the Soviet Government, there is 
even less reason to doubt their ability to bend their country’s course 
in any new direction. The efficacy of total control over the organs 
of publicity and of continuous ideological conditioning, together 
with the tactical-flexibility of Marxism in its Russian guise, have 
been demonstrated too often for there to be any need to insist 
upon this point. If the “cold war ” with Hitler (to import a -phrase 
into the past) could be called off, so can the ‘ cold war” with 
“ Anglo-Saxon imperialism,” as a whole or in any sector of it. 
The difficulties of the new approach to Moscow will not lie there, 
in so far as the Russians are concerned. Indeed there seems one 
far more fundamental point that must be somehow dealt with first. 
And it is one that seems to have attracted very little attention. 

It is obvious enough that the sense of urgency that made Mr. 
Churchill overcome his ingrained hatred of Communism enough to 
act as the voice of a widely-felt demand arose from his sharing in 
the sense of uneasiness that has been prevalent in the Western world 
ever since Hiroshima, and that has been intensified by the hydrogen- 
bomb announcement. It is a sense of the qualitative change that 
the new scientific developments have brought into the idea of 
warfare. It is true that we have had for some decades an 
unparalleled development of new weapons of destruction. But 
whatever new horrors they may have brought upon earth, they have 
not seemed to threaten the human species as such. Indeed, the toll 
of life they have taken has been perhaps more than balanced by 
the less obviously dramatic progress of medicine. No country in 
either world war lost as high a proportion of its population, one 
may hazard, as did Germany in the Thirty Years’ War at the very 
beginning of the age of gunpowder. Now, however, there is a 
widespread sense that the balance has been upset for good ; that 
war might literally mean a throw-back to the Stone Age, if not the 
total extinction of human life on earth and even the destruction of 
the planet itself. Compared with this, political and ideological 
differences may well seem secondary. 
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It is precisely this sense of some fundamental charge in the 
nature of war and the prospects of humanity that seems totally 
absent from the Russian scene. At least there is no trace of an 
overt expression of it. We know from Mr. Byrnes that when 
President Truman told Stalin at Potsdam that the Americans had 
discovered a new bomb far more destructive than any other known 
bomb, and would use it on Japan unless Japan surrendered, Stalin’s 
only reply was that he was glad the Americans had the bomb and 
hoped they would use it. No further interest was shown, and no 
enquiries were made. 

This initial nonchalance has characterised the Soviet attitude ever 
since. The Russians have treated the atomic bomb as a Great 
Power might treat the advent of any new weapon that might 
perhaps temporarily put it at a disadvantage, but a disadvantage 
that would be cancelled out without undue disturbance. There 
were hints at a fairly early stage that the Americans were presuming 
on their monopoly; but when the news of an _ atomic 
explosion on Soviet territory was announced (by the Americans, 
not by the Russians), the only reply of the latter was to talk 
vaguely of the peaceful uses to which Soviet science was putting the 
new form of energy. There is no evidence as yet that they are 
taking a different line over the hydrogen bomb. The Americans 
are denounced as war-mongers—just as the Germans were. But 
there is no suggestion that a war, however destructive, if it came, 
would not end in victory for one side and defeat for the other, as 
wars have ended before. The apocalyptic vision is still of final 
world revolution and consequent peace—not of the earth 
disappearing in an instantaneous conflagration. 

This difference in attitude to the significance of the new 
discoveries—and the same appears to be true about “ bacteriological 
warfare "—may well be the key to the Soviet enigma. Is it simply 
a colossal piece of bluff covering Soviet preparations until they are 
complete ? Does it express the conviction of Soviet scientists that 
the West is unduly alarmist, and that, though a crowded island 
like Britain might be made very uncomfortable, the Russian space 
is still a reliable shield 2? Or does it finally mean simply that the 
minds of the Soviet rulers are so perfectly conditioned by their 
official creed that they just cannot take in the possibility of develop- 
ments that neither Marx nor Lenin allowed for? Have Russian 
imaginativeness and the Russian sense of humanity been rooted out, 
as in some terrible Wellsian fantasy ? 

The test of the new approach may well be whether it can bring 
about a Soviet admission to the Russians, and to the world, that 
these new horrors affect all men equally irrespective of State or 
ideology, that no man, not even Stalin, is an island in the atomic age. 


The House 


Tue rusty gate had been chained and padlocked 
Against the grass-grown path, 

Leading no-whither as I knew well, 
In a twilight still as death. 


Once, one came to an old stone house there, 
Wheels crunched in those scarce-seen ruts; 
A porch with jasmine, a stone-fringed garden— 

Lad’s-love, forget-me-nots. 


A happy house in that long-gone sunshine, 
And a face in the glass-bright moon, 
And a voice at which even memory falters, 

Now that the speaker’s gone 


I watch that image as I look at the pathway— 
My once¢accustomed zest, 

As the painted gate on its hinges opened, 
Now locked against the past! 


A true face, too, yet scant of the future— 
A book that I never read 
Nor shall now, since I soon must be going 
lo another old house instead. 
WALTER DE LA Mare. 
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Liberty in Liberia ? 
By GILBERT McALLISTER, 


UR first impression of Robertsfield was highly favourable. 

We had spent the previous night at Abidjan on the French 

Ivory Coast. Our hotel had been without water—not even 

enough to wet a tooth-brush—and looked as if it had been without 

water for a very long time. The American plumbing at Robertsfield 

airport got even higher marks than usual by contrast. In its way it 

was the best airport we had struck in West Africa ; not so ambitious 

as Accra, but with better service. We were quite clearly in a dollar 

area. Not only were the menu prices in American dollars (indeed 

the American dollar is the only recognised currency in Liberia), but 

the menu was written in the American language—bacon, eggs, sweet 

corn, griddle cakes, waffles, pineapple and ice cream in many styles 
and disguises. 

Since the Firestone Rubber Plantations lay between us and 
Monrovia, the capital, where we intended to spend three days, we 
looked at Firestone first, driving out of the glaring tropical sun and 
the arid semi-desert round the airport into the shadow and cool 
of the plantations, warned by a huge poster, “ You are now entering 
the plantations of the Firestone Company.” Underneath was a 
mass of information from which one learnt, suitably impressed, that 
the estates had 10,500,000 rubber trees on 80,000 acres, and that 
25,000 men are employed to produce 50,000,000 pounds of crépe 
rubber and concentrated latex annually. On the plantations were 
10,000 houses, two hospitals with 200 beds, three club-houses, two 
golf-courses, churches and schools, 195 miles of roads—and thev are 
first-class roads—a modern telephone system, a three thousand 
kilowatt hydro-electric power plant, a brick plant, modern fac- 
tories, chemical and botanical laboratories and so on. There was 
even a radio station—‘ The United States Liberian Radio Station.” 

Firestone came to Liberia in 1923, when Harvey Firestone, Jnr, 
leased many thousands of acres. By 1943 more than 100,000 acres 
were under development. The Firestone Plantations in Liberia are 
today the chief source of rubber in Africa. Motoring through the 
plantations, we noticed the little cup-like containers attached to the 
trees. Into these the latex drips, and constant research goes on at 
Firestone headquarters as to the best type of cup, glass being used at 
the moment. Enormous losses take place on the introduction of 
each new type until the local “ demand ” is satisfied ; then breakages 
and replacements remain fairly steady. As far as we could judge, 
the Firestone people seem to be good employers both from the 
European and the African points of view. The housing estates for 
the Africans compare favourably with similar housing estates in 
the British Colonies. The African stores are crammed with 
American products. In addition to their money wages the workers 
receive allocations of basic foodstuffs and receive other products 
at cheaper prices than their non-African colleagues have to pay. 
The educational director is a young American, of ardent mis- 
sionary spirit, trained in modern techniques of social welfare and 
employer-employee relationships. 

Having seen the Firestone Plantations we had seen the basis of 
the Liberian economy, for Liberia lives by its export and import 
duties. Liberia is, of course, “the little brother” of the United 
States. It is a creation of the United States, and sprang from 
the good will of American missionaries who, anxious to make 
some retribution for the wrongs of the slave trade, restored 
liberated slaves to the soil of Africa, and eventually achieved, 
in 1847, the Republic of Liberia. We drove on to 
Monrovia. It is in some ways an attractive little town, but 
here one leaves American plumbing behind. The main street 
is a clutter of stores run by British, French, Indian and African 
trading companies ; there is no American store, although American 
goods abound. One climbs the hill from the main street past a 
curious mixture of half-finished houses, appalling huts and shacks 
and pretentious “ Italianate ” mud-built villas, over a road that in the 
United Kingdom would have been kept for the more trying forms 
of automobile endurance test. Cars—even American cars—stand up 
to about two years’ use in Monrovia. 
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But how to describe Liberian atmosphere? By describing the 
fine $19,000,000 harbour and free port, built by U.S. finance, 
the first-class roads and railway out to the American iron-ore 
workings, the excellent American-owned hotel ? Our hotel room- 
boy reflected the latent element of Tomtopia by announcing in a 
shrill sing-song falsetto, “My neme is Pang,” when he came into 
the room, usually bringing some strange suit which he tried hard 
to explain was really one’s own—* just back from press.” “ Comic 
opera ™ is the ready-made cliché for Liberia with which visitors are 
forearmed in British Colonies. We prepared to discount this as 
mere public-school arrogance. Liberia, after all, like any other 
undeveloped country, must surely be a pastiche of the customs of 
the developers and of the natural background. After all, every form 
of African self-government must be taken seriously, but with a 
sense of humour at the same time. At least the Liberians— 
descendants of Africans—are running their own country in their 
own way, even if the westernisation is via the Middle West, and 
Tammany Hall politics have been imported along with the Palm 
Beach suits. 

At the Centennial Pavilion great preparations were in progress. 
The Centennial Pavilion is a pretentious affair—a mud building with 
a layer of stucco—painted gleaming white. It has a flat, open- 
balconied roof where the President entertains his guests at garden- 
parties. Underneath on a dais stood a battery of microphones to 
carry the President's “ state of the nation” speech on the following 
day to his people. The Pavilion is surrounded by statuary 
symbolising the founding of the Republic, unevenly done in a kind 
of crude grotto-Victorian style. Some of the African housing in 
the British Colonies might be called fifth-rate European ; this décor 
might be called tenth-rate Hollywood. And so, too, in the several 
waiting-rooms and ante-rooms when we went to see the Secretar) 
of State, Mr. Gabriel Dennis. Mr. Dennis was educated in the 
United States and spoke with a broad American accent, as do nearly 
all the Americo-Liberians, as the descendants of the liberated slaves 
call themselves (to distinguish themselves from the African natives). 
The walls were hung with many portraits and photographs of 
Liberian ceremonial occasions (for which a kind of white-tie-black- 
tie morning dress is appropriate), and here the style was chocolate- 
box-pavement-artist. 

We told the Secretary of State that we had been to see Firestone, 
that we had been to see the fine new bridge over the St. Paul river 
(reminiscent of the Waterloo Bridge), the handsome road which 
leads to the iron-ore mines now being developed under American 
auspices. The Secretary of State’s comment was that it was “ mighty 
fortunate * for him that he owned the land on both sides of the 
river. There he has his launch and his country estate, a pleasant 
custom much favoured by “leading citizens” of Liberia. He 
defended the country’s legal system ; it is probably the only country 
in the world where “trial by ordeal” is permitted by law. Under 
this old women can be forced to drink poisonous cassava root to 
prove that they are not witches—but a member of the State Court 
is in attendance. The Liberians, said the Secretary of State, believe 
in “trial by ordeal.” “Do you?” I asked as one educated man 
to another. The Secretary of State did not reply. 

Going to the House of Representatives we were hospitably 
received. The House was in session. We walked across the floor 
of the chamber—it was covered with the kind of black and white 
checked linoleum which, in this country, used to be reserved for 
bathrooms—as Mr. Speaker descended from his dais, smoking a 
large cigar, and stretched out his hand with a welcoming “ How are 
ya? ”. The Clerk took us round to introduce us to the indivdual 
members, each of whom had his own desk, on which was his 
individual blotting-pad, on which in turn was usually a photograph 
of an American pin-up girl. Physically isolated from the thirty-three 
other members were the sole representatives of the native Liberian 
people, whose shabby clothing was in striking contrast to the beige 
American gaberdines and the sunset ties of the Americo-Liberian 
M.P.s. One of the judges took us on a tour round the Upper House 
and the courts, and greatly impressed us as a man of deep under- 
standing with a desire for better things. But having seen it all, 
even the very fine community centre which was one of the best 
we had seen anywhere in our journey on the West Coast, one was 
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left with the impression that this was neither democracy nor African 
self-government. Here was oligarchy, the rule of the illiterate many 
by the semi-educated and the educated few. Here, we thought, was 
a lesson for the more impatient of our colleagues at home who are 
over-anxious to hand over British Colonies to small African 
oligarchies in the name of democracy and progress. 

It was in Liberia too that we met Pearl Primus, a young American 
negro dancer, a graduate of an American university, who had been 
studying African folk-dancing all over West Africa, had lived with 
the natives in their huts, had eaten native food, had submitted to 
the native medicine man when she became ill, and had emerged 
from what was a considerable ordeal with all her Vivacity and 
liveliness unimpaired. Miss Primus was eeloured as deep and rich 
a chocolate brown as one could imagine. But she was, too, 
American, and as one talked to her every vestige of colour impedi- 
ment faded away and common humanity and common culture 
asserted themselves. She gave hope for humanity and for the future 
of the world. Far more than did the ex-Director of an American 
bank, who told us how his company could arrange for investments, 
income-tax free, since Liberia has no income-tax, from any country 
in the world, but especially from those overburdened by Socialism, 


Cheap and Instructive 
P truct 
By N. K. BOOT 

HERE was something gluttonous about the capacity of our 

ancestors to absorb the printed word. At the age of four 

William Morris was “deep in the Waverley Novels”: the 
light reading of the schoolboy Gladstone consisted of minor Eliza- 
bethan dramatists and such works as Locke’s On Toleration (* much 
repetition”). Macaulay, when in India, and simultaneously engaged 
on framing a new criminal code and acting as President of the Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction, found time in one year to read, among 
other works, all Sopkocles, Aeschylus, Plautus, Terence and Lucretius 
twice each, all Herodotus, Thucydides and Cicero, and most of Plato, 
Xenophon and Aristotle. Macaulay, of course, was a phenomenon, 
and his attitude towards paper with print on it was more that of a 
termite than a man, but it was only his appetite and not his taste or 
diet that astonished his contemporaries. The precocity of the 
young John Stuart Mill is notorious. At the beginning of Queen 
Victoria's reign, long before the “ Hundred Best Books” had been 
listed, “ literature’ was represented by a number of volumes, in 
languages living and dead, which the seeker after knowledge was 
under an obligation to plough through; the syllabus for private 
reading was as clearly mapped out as that for a university degree. 

If today private reading is more eclectic and less intense than it 
used to be, this is partly owing to the enormously wider range of 
alternative entertainment and partly to the predigesting process 
which literature has undergone in the interval. Two of the men 
most responsible for this latter process were almost the equals of 
Macaulay in their passionate hunger for the printed word. These 
were William and Robert Chambers, the originators of, among 
other works, Chambers's Journal and Chambers’s Encyclopaedia ; 
the first of these, which was founded in 1832, survives still, while 
the second is shortly to reappear in a new edition. No doubt the 
two brothers would be gratified to know the long life that has 
been granted to their creations, but at the same time they would 
be disappointed at the revolution in reading fashions which the 
two productions have witnessed and which, particularly in their 
early years, they did much to form. Nowadays we put encyclo- 
paedias on the shelf reserved for books of reference ; when Robert 
Chambers, as a boy of eleven, found the fourth edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica in the attic of his home “ he plunged into 
it ; he feit “a profound thankfulness that such a convenient collec- 
tion of human knowledge existed, and that here it was spread like a 
well-plenished table before me.” In other words, he read it all. 
For poor but industrious children at the beginning of the nine- 

teenth century, like the brothers William and Robert Chambers. 
books were endowed with an almost magical property : they, and 
they alone, contained the key to “ human knowledge,” and when his 
brother wrote of Robert that “the acquisition of knowledge was 
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with him the highest of earthly enjoyments,” he was not exag- 
gerating. Thrift, sobriety, patience, pertinacity, all the traditional 
virtues of self-help, could be cultivated by the exercise of the will ; 
but knowledge, without which these virtues would remain barren, 
could only be obtained by the talismanic volumes. So the brothers 
read on and on, rising at dawn in the summer to take advantage 
of the early daylight—which after all was free -to read such works 
as Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations, Locke’s Human Understanding, 
Paley’s Moral Philosophy and Blair's Belles Lettres. All this was 
at an age when their richer contemporaries were beginning their 
careers at public schools, but when they were undergoing the 
rigorous discipline of an Edinburgh apprenticeship. (All this, it 
may be added, was in spite of the peculiarly unfortunate accident 
which gave each brother at birth six fingers and six toes on each 
hand and foot—a disability calculated to blight the ambitions of 
less resolute children. 

Like many successful men, the Chambers brothers looked back 
with compassion at their own childhoods and resolved to make 
things easier for those setting out in life in circumstances similar 
to their own. But it was characteristic of them that, in retrospect, it 
was not the hunger or the cold which they had endured which 
seemed to them the hardest to bear, but rather the difficultizs which 
they had met in the course of their search for knowledge. They 
thought, not in terms of soup-kitchens or hostels for the poor, but 
of encyclopaedias, and the response which their publishing ventures 
along these lines met with showed that they had rightly judged 
from their own experience the needs of their contemporaries. There 
is one incident from the early life of William which, because it 
explains much of the character of the man and because it lights 
up for a moment a few of the individuals for whom he was after- 
wards to cater, deserves to be told in his own words. A_board- 
carrier of his acquaintance, who had once been a baker's assistant 
until a taste for whisky damaged his technique, offered to introduce 
William to his former employer, “ who,” he said, “ was passionately 
fond of reading, but without leisure for its gratification.” 

“If I would go early—very early—say five o'clock in the 
morning, and read aloud to him and his two sons, while they 
were preparing their batch, I should be regularly rewarded 
for my trouble with a penny roll newly drawn from the 
oven. ... The scene of operations was a cellar of confined 
dimension, reached by a flight of steps descending from the 
street, and possessing a small back window immediately beyond 
the baker’s kneading-board. Seated on a folded-up sack in 
the sole of the window, with a book in one hand and a penny 
candle stuck in a bottle near the other, I went to work for the 
amusement of the company. The baker was not particular as 
to subject. All he stipulated for was something comic and 
laughable. Aware of his tastes, I tried him first with the 
jocularities of Roderick Random, which was a great success, 
and produced shouts of laughter. I followed this up with other 
works of Smollett, also with the novels of Fielding, and with 
Gil Blas ... My services as a reader for two and a half hours 
every morning were unfailingly recompensed by a donation of 
the anticipated roll, with which, after getting myself brushed 
of the flour, I went on my way to shop-opening, lamp-cleaning, 
and all the rest of it.” 

It was presumably men like the baker and his sons who sent up the 
circulation of the Journal to 50,000 within a few weeks of its first 
appearance. The paper came out weekly, cost three-halfpence, and 
contained essays, scraps of information, history, verses and anything 
which the magpie minds of the brothers cared to put into it. 

The Encyclopaedia, the brothers’ gsowning effort in cheap and 
instructive literature, was born a good deal later. The first part 
came out in 1859 and the ten volumes which made up the first 
edition were not completed until 1868. By that time the tide of 
“cheap and instructive literature” had become quite a flood. The 
success of their Journal had encouraged others. Leigh Hunt 
produced a London Journal which was short-lived, and the contem- 
porary Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge, Charles Knight’s Penny Magazine, Penny 
Cyclopaedia and so oa, all endeavoured to combine instruction 
with entertainment (and, if possible, profit). 

It was fifty or sixty years later that Pearson, Newnes and Harms- 


worth discovered a potential reading public even larger than that 
which the Chambers brothers had revealed. “ Every Saturday,” said 
the first number of the Journal, “ when the poorest labourer in 
the country draws his humble earnings, he shall have it in his 
power to purchase with an insignificant portion of even that humble 
sum, a meal of healthful, useful, and agreeable mental instruction.’ 
In the summer of 1885 young Alfred Harmsworth looked in on 
the editor of the newly-established 7it-Bits. ‘ The Board Schools,’ 
said Harmsworth, after reflecting on what he had seen, “ are turning 
out hundreds of thousands of boys and girls annually who are 
anxious to read. They do not care for the ordinary newspaper. 
They have no interest in society, but they will read anything which 
is simple and is sufficiently interesting.” Now that another fifty or 
sixty years have passed, it should be time for the discovery of 
another vast starved section of the would-be reading public But 
the analogy is not one that newspaper proprietors can pursue with 
much hope, unless the growth of English-speaking and -reading 
communities overseas offers new horizons. 


The King’s Scholarship 
By oA ROMANNE-JAMES 


OMEWHERE below a bell struck—the signal that the day’s 
work was ended. Perspiring with the effort of trying to master 
an exercise in English, Nai Sai rose to his feet, walked to the 

foreign teacher’s desk and there laid his written copy. Sai was a 
student at the Chulakarana University in Bangkok. Leaving the 
class-room, the boy made his way into the corridor to find an excited 
group of students studying the notice-board. The notice contained 
details of a royal scholarship which would provide the winner with 
sufficient funds to cover a three years’ educational course in Europe. 

The words “ royal scholarship ” rose before Nai Sai’s eyes as if 
written in bright electric lettering. He would go home, he thought, 
by way of the river. He made his way to the entrance-gate past a 
group of idle coolies lounging in the shade and a barefooted Siamese 
policeman dealing with a handful of naked urchins trespassing on 
university ground. The main road outside the gates was occupied 
with the usual endless procession of Chinese and Siamese, mixed 
here and there with a few Indians and Malays. There were itinerant 
pediars crying their wares, a rickshaw carrying a fat pig, another 
loaded with sugar-cane and a third with a human passenger. 

Nai Sai did not hurry. No Siamese ever does. He smoked a 
cigarette rolled in a banana leaf, and stopped to watch the antics 
of some urchins rolling in the dust. The air was heavy with a 
mixture of odours, chiefly those of dried fish and klong mud. Violet 
mists rose from wide Me Nam Chao Phaya, the Mother of Rivers. 
Its broad flowing surface, its floating population living in junks, 
sampans and house-boats, had a great fascination for Nai Sai. He 
would sit for hours watching the river-traffic. Darkness fell suddenly, 
though the heat was still intense. Flashing fireflies zig-zagged their 
way along. Plaintive music sounded from a distant Chinese theatre. 
The light from a street lamp gleamed on the gilded eaves and 
coloured tiles of a Buddhist temple. Nai Sai paused by the bend 
of the river, where, enclosed by high walls, lay the white palace of 
the “ Most Enlightened and twice-born King of the Land of the 
White Elephant ” ; made for a bridge crossing one of the old canals 
and before long reached home. 

Chao Phya Pradit, Sai’s father, a man educated in England, 
listened to the announcement of the proposed scholarship with 
interest. But he raised some objections. There would be fees for 
extra tuition and other expenses which, with a large and ever- 
increasing family, Phya Pradit could ill-afford to pay. Even if Sai 
won the prize, it would mean an additional allowance of pocket- 
money, for a scholarship did not cover such trifles. Added to this, 
Chao Phya Pradit, well acquainted with the Siamese type of mind, 
realised that a boy will suddenly be inspired to take up a profession, 
an art, a hobby, and spend himself, his enthusiasm and all he 


possesses upon his object—but for a time only 
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Suppose he did enter for the scholarship, the old man asked, would 
it not mean long hours spent at his desk in the Chulakarana 
University ? The test, it was understood, was to be an essay, the 
theme of which would not be disclosed until the day of the examina- 
tion. To be a proficient essay-writer one must have extra coaching 
in literature, grammar and style ; also instruction in general know- 
ledge. Had Sai considered the inevitable sacrifices ? No time for 
tennis. None for football, nor even for tok raw (a basket-ball game). 

But would his venerable parent not put aside old ideas and take 
into consideration the determination of an unworthy son to gain 
distinction ? Sai asked. “ And such distinction, too! The King’s 
Scholarship, a gold medal, and honour for the whole family.” On 
the last Wan Pra (Buddhist Sunday) a Buddhist monk visiting the 
university had taken these words as his text: “ Watchful among 
those drugged with sleep, a wise student hastens on like a swift- 
footed steed among sluggish beasts.” Might he, Sai, not be the wise 
one among sluggards ? Chao Phya Pradit was secretly amused at 
his son's apt quotation. 

At length the examination day dawned, and candidates gathered 
outside the main building in the university compound. At the sound 
of a bell they filed into the examination hall on the second floor and 
moved nervously to their allotted desks. The test for the King’s 
Scholarship was an essay to be written in Siamese. The invigilator 
switched on the ceiling fans and handed to each entrant a paper on 
which was printed a list of five subjects. Nai Sai silently thanked 
the great King for the privilege of being allowed to express himself 
in Siamese. Most of the instruction in the Chulakarana was given 
in English, on account of the difficulty foreign professors found in 
fitting adequate instruction into the narrow idiom of the native 


language. Sai ran his fingers through his thick dark hair and studied 
the list before him. 
(No. 1.) Patriotism. To him that signified a love of Siam 


and things Siamese, a belief in absolute monarchy and in loyalty to 
the reigning head of the Siamese kingdom. But how could one 
find in patriotism sufficient interest 2? (No. 2.) Agricultural Progress 
in Siam. There was little appeal about this subject, of 
which Sai was ignorant. Ancient agricultural customs still 
held, and ancient implements in use for a thousand years were 
today employed to till the land. But could this be called progress ? 
(No. 3.) The Teachings of Buddhism. Here Nai Sai paused. 
He had not as vet served his novitiate—as every Siamese male- 
must, for at least six months—in a Buddhist monastery. 
possessed no special knowledge of the religion. 
(No. 4.) Justice. Sai, the dreamer, did not feel himself 
attracted by so commonplace a theme. (No. 5.) The Me Nam 
Chao Phaya (Mother of Rivers) on which Bangkok stands 
“Ah! The Me Nam Chao Phaya,” Nai Sai exclaimed aloud, and 
was reprimanded by the invigilator, now pacing the room. Sai, 
bowing low, apologised, though he felt like repeating the offence. 
Quickly he seized a sheet of paper and, writing from left to right 
in the intricate characters of a language neither flexible nor 


subject 
Therefore he 
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rich in words, he pictured scenes whose every detail he knew 
by heart. 

As conscientiously as he ever performed any official duty, the 
Siamese Minister of Public Instruction read and re-read the royal 
competition essays selected by his assistants as worthy of notice. 
Most of the entrants had chosen for their theme Agricultural 
Progress in Siam, and all gave details of the principal industry of 
the country, which is the growing and export of rice. His Heaven- 
born Majesty was mentioned as taking a large part in the ancient 
agricultural ceremonies. This fact may indeed have governed the 
assistants’ choice, for would not the august monarch himself read 
the prize essay ? After some hours the slightly bored Minister of 
Public Instruction selected ten, and was about to draw lots as to 
which should be awarded the first prize when a secretary from the 
roval palace arrived in haste, bearing a message from His Majesty 
to the effect that he himself would make the final selection. 

“Rice. Rice. Rice!” The Most Illustrious and Many Times 
Born Sovereign of the Land of the White Elephant was conscious 
of a distinct irritation. He prided himself upon his literary taste, 
having spent many years abroad, at both Harrow and Oxford. In 
these essays facts were correctly put, figures quoted, but of 
originality there was none. The work was heavy; dull as the 
heavens before the breaking of the monsoon. He sent for the 
Minister of Public Instruction and asked if there were no other 
papers. The Minister bowed low. There were indeed other essays, 
he allowed, but scarcely worthy to put before the truly enlightened 
and august being who graced the throne of Siam. His Majesty, a 
little weary, having just attended a lengthy meeting of the Legislative 
Council, replied shortly that he would judge for himself. “ Rice. 
Rice. Rice! ~ cried His Majesty. “Let the seven spirits of the 
seven fiercest hells take rice and feed upon it.” 

The Minister of Public Instruction disappeared and returned to 
lay a bundle upon the King’s table. Paper after paper flew from the 
royal hand to the floor, until at last he came upon Nai Sai’s produc- 
tion. On its white surface the characters stood, large but not too 
well formed. Some of the words were spelled in a way His Majesty 
had never seen before. But the composition was alive. Here the 
Me Nam was pictured as a thoroughfare with the berthing and 
loading of ships in the port of Bangkok ; there was a floating market 
with sampans carrying fruits. The trading fleets of small steamers, 
the schooners, the junks were described. Then Sai had written of 
a special state occasion when he had seen, against a steely blue sky, 
the long, imposing royal barge, lacquered in gold and colours. A 
huge dragon formed its prow, a gold-coloured canopy protected 
Royalty and its entourage from glare as the sun struck every gilded 
decoration to flame. Umbrella-bearers stood erect behind Their 
Majesties, musicians played, censer-bearers wafted perfume over the 
royal person, and colour-bearers held bright banners to flutter in 
the breeze. 

When he had read Sai’s essay twice, His Majesty ordered a secre- 
tary to summon the Minister of Public Instruction, who arrived with 
his assistants, all bowing low. “ Know this, O ignorant ones,” he 
said, the sovereign voice raised to its most royal pitch, “ there is a 
gift at times bestowed upon mortals. This gift is known as vision, 
or imagination, and worth its weight in golden ficals. The essay 
of the only candidate with vision you set aside. From this date 
you will lose rank in order that you may have time to gain 
wisdom.” 

On Presentation Day the King of the Land of the White Elephant 
travelled in the royal barge from his palace to the Chulakarana 
University. Yellow-robed priests were present to bless the occasion. 
Candles flared before the bright statue of the founder, King 
Chulalonkorn, the first ruler of his time to encourage general educa- 
tion in Siam. “ You will all understand,” said the reigning monarch, 
addressing the assembly while he pinned the gold medal upon the 
white coat covering Nai Sai’s narrow chest, “that our august 
ancestor, in founding this university, possessed gifts for which we 
are awarding a scholarship and medal today. Doubtless, he knew 
how little it would profit a man to rule a kingdom and yet lack 
imagination! ” 
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UNDERGRADUATE PAGE 
Crisis Comments 


By JOHN DAVY (Trinity College, Cambridge) 


RISES are all the rage just now; and if we are to believe 

Sir Walter Moberly, there is one at the university today. 

We must take his word for it, because as undergraduates 
we are part of the crisis, and to attempt to see this situation with 
detachment only results in a sort of painful intellectual squint. We 
are told, however, that the ills of the university reflect those of 
society (or alternatively, that the disease is incubated at the univer- 
sities, and society is constantly being infected by waves of B.A.s 
who issue yearly from these academic plague-spots). So, whether 
society is the hen and the university the egg, or vice versa (perhaps 
both are eggs), if we study society we can hope to find symptoms 
with which to attempt a self-diagnosis. 

The first thing we find is that the people who are not at the univer- 
sity are much more upset about the state it is in than the people who 
are init. “ The old school is going to the dogs ™ is the sort of attitude 
there seems to be. Everyone knows how all institutions, societies 
or organisations go rapidly downhill after one has left them. But 
how uncomfortable it would be for the freshman of 1950 to go up 
and find a life still going on that had been tailored to fit his father ; 
he is, after all, a different shape from his predecessors, and, anyway, 
what havoc the moths would have wrought in the meantime. 

There is hardly anyone in the older universities, | should imagine, 
who would decry the value of tradition. But a tradition is not a 
memory in a glass case, but the root and trunk of an organic thing. 
It is nonsense to try to make a clear distinction between the past 
and the present; if you sever the trunk, the leaves will fall off. 
The past is a very real presence in Cambridge, and among many 
links with bygone days some of the strangest are to be found in 
the college plumbing arrangements. No one can accuse the under- 
graduate of today of being effete and pale-blooded—our draughts are 
a challenge to be overcome, and no one has yet bowed his knees 
to the cold bath-water. 

We envy our forbears some things—in particular, I think, their 
leisure. Life is crowded and hectic, and if our dreaming spires 
were to come down to ground level they would suffer a rude 
awakening. (Overwrought undergraduates would ask for nothing 
better than rooms in these spires, but unfortunately they are all 
already occupied by bells, belfries and dons.) However, there is a 
world shortage of leisure, as everyone is only too painfully aware ; 
the social engine suffers a rapidly increasing number of revolutions 
every year, and we have forgotten where to find the throttle. 
Perhaps it lies hidden in the university If so the men who prepare 
the syllabuses and lecture lists are disciples of acceleration 

However, it may be that we lack leisure because we are a dull 
generation, requiring many more hours to accomplish and absorb 
the same amount as our more scintillating ancestors. On the other 
hand, there has never been such a diversity of undergraduate 
activity. It seems to be especially those societies with an emphasis 
on action rather than discussion which flourish. We may leave the 
university lacking in culture and conversation, but I think possibly 
we leave more accomplished. There are in Cambridge some half- 
dozen dramatic clubs. devoted almost entirely to producing plays 
(the discussion or analysis of drama seems to be confined almost 
entirely to the English faculty). A society with one of the largest 
meinberships in the university is the Strathspey and Reel Club; 
frivolous, perhaps, or escapist, but a large part of its attraction 
Seems to lie in the mastering of a new, and often difficult technique. 
Gliding and sailing clubs flourish, music-makers almost outnumber 
music-listeners, and there is an immense amount of undergraduate 
some of it is good, though a lot is indifferent, but a very 
large number of people are doing it. In contrast, there are few 
dining-clubs, wining-clubs, or purely social clubs, and most ol boy, 
regimental, and other Good Old Days institutions confine them- 
Selves to a terminal dinner and a disproportionate subscription 

It is a very common criticism that too many present-day under- 
career aS a progress along 
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production-line, in the course of which they are assembled by more 
or less efficient technicians into nice shiny Bachelors of Arts. This 
is not an altogether fair criticism ; we are no longer an élite, either 
financially or socially, and a degree has become much more impor- 
tant. F.E.T. grants have taken the place of private means and, unlike 
the latter, come to an end after three years. The expenditure of 
these years, and of some thousands of pounds (usually of public 
money) justifies itself in the first (though perhaps not in the last) 
resort if we can thereby earn our living. The more subtle fruits of 
a university education are sour on an empty stomach. In any case, 
though no one would deny that there are undergraduates whose 
horizon is bounded by the prospect of Tripos week, they are fewer 
than is sometimes thought, and unobtrusive ; and in the end the lie 
is given to the accusation of book-worming by the vigour and 
variety of extra-curriculum activity. 

However, if the book-worm has arrived in our midst, we have got 
rid of the Blood. The man who came up with the avowed intention 
of broadcasting wild oats until weeded out by his tutor at the end of 
the years has all but disappeared. (This cannot only be because wild 
oats come more expensive today ; one can raise hell on beer and 
South African sherry as effectively as on Moselle and ‘09 Port.) 
Though the bookmakers are broke, the bookshops are booming, 
and the tailors are stocking fewer tails and more corduroys. 

Another common criticism is that modern undergraduates make 
more friends but fewer intimates. But I think this applies as much 
to society in general. Intimacy is a sensitive plant, and can only 
be cultivated at leisure. In Cambridge its growth is easily stunted 
in the hurly-burly of bicycle bells and nine o'clock lectures. This 
is no doubt deplorable, but it seems unfair to ascribe the blame 
for it entirely to a failure in the individual undergraduate. 

A botanical analogy always seems to me a very sound one in 
understanding institutions. Our modern technocracy has brought 
in a lamentable mechanical terminology in this connection. We 
hear of the “ party machine,” “ blue-print for democracy,” “ legal 
machinery “—a daily newspaper will furnish a hundred such meta- 
phors. But though a machine can be changed or redesigned, it 
cannot grow, and in this sense, a university is a plant, progressing 
by growth rather than re-design. No plant will respond kindly to 
engineering techniques ; if the itching fingers of the planner are let 
loose on the universities, a real crisis will arise, 

To the modern architect the house is a “ machine for living in.” 
We can only hope that for the educationist the universities will 
not become “ machines for learning in.” The case of the university 
should be entrusted to a gardener, and not to an engineer, and it 
must be cultivated with a pruning-hook and not a mechanical 
excavator ; so let those who are unhappy about the state of the 
universities forget their engineering, burn their blue prints, and 
learn some horticulture instead. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HEN on Friday morning you open this benign and 

unsullied weekly, the General Election of 1950 will have 

come to an end. Some of the counts will have been held 
late on Thursday night ; but in many constituencies the candidates, 
accompanied by their agents and their chief supporters, will this 
morning be gathered in the town halls and assembly rooms of the 
United Kingdom and Northern Ireland, while scrupulous but invigi- 
lated fingers sort the ballot papers. The square tin boxes, into which 
the last tessera was dropped at 9 p.m. the night before, will be carried 
into the counting-house with marked sclemnity ; the pink seals will 
be broken; and the little squares of paper which may decide the 
future of the British Commonwealth and Empire will be poured in a 
heap upon the trestle table. Deftly will the fingers of the sorters, 
sitting Opposite each other, disintegrate this massed expression of the 
volonté générale into three or four separate little piles : while with 
watchful eyes the invigilators of the three or four parties will pace 
up and down behind them, seeing that justice is done. From time 
to time the sorters will gather their heaps into little stacks of one 
hundred votes, snapping an elastic band around them, and propping 
this neat pack against its predecessor in the row. At intervals 
some high official will descend from the platform and remove a 
section of the row, taking it with him to the upper and decisive 
table on which, as the hours pass, the three or four rows (some 
short, some long) accumulate until they reach their climax and 
conclusion. The candidates meanwhile stroll around, chatting 
amicably with their opponents, assuming a masterly indifference 
which they do not feel. The count draws to its close. The sorters 
one by one lean back from the empty table before them. The 
result is announced amid applause on the one hand and, on the 
other, some tentative sounds of disapproval. And thereafter each 
of the candidates comes to the front of the platform and makes a 
speech in which he congratulates his opponents and expresses 
the view that never, in the long history of British democracy, 
has any election been so straight and clean. 

. * 7 * 


I am frequently ‘interested and perplexed by the disposal of 
waste products. The candidates, after a late luncheon of triumph 
or consolation, will return to their homes. The successful candi- 
date, as the train bears him away from his constituency exhausted 
but triumphant, will lean back in his carriage, framing perhaps the 
peroration of his powerful maiden speech, wondering perhaps 
whether it would be in good taste to have the initials “ M.P.” added 
immediately to the name and address so neatly stamped upon his 
attaché case. The unsuccessful candidates will solace themselves 
with thoughts of well-earned repose. But in the committee rooms, 
so lately the scene of passionate activity, a lonely draught will stir 
the sagging posters and rustle the pages of pamphlets which are 
now for ever out of date. What happens, I wonder, to all those 
useless leaflets and envelopes, to the election addresses which have 
so scrupulously been composed, to the window cards of blue and 
red, to all the many volatile gadgets of denunciation or appeal ? 
The posters on the hoardings, already defaced by weather and the 
hands of men, will before long be pasted over with commercial 
But what happens to the string, the printed notepaper 
The dust-bin is a gloomy repository for such 


exhortations. 
and the glue? 


excitement. 
- * * * 


We are efficient, in this country, in disposing of our waste 
products. The dust-bins are emptied into municipal vehicles and 
driven away to some remote inferno, and their contents are not seen 
again by the eyes of the ordinary citizen. These, for all I know 
or care, may be deposited in the Thames or Medway and float 
out, under the wheeling wings of sea-gulls, out into the cleansing 
cold of the North Sea. The Germans, who have always enjoyed 
making something out of nothing, have in their larger towns installed 
disposal factories in which the contents of the dust-bins are turned 


into useful by-products, or verwertelt. Many years ago | was taken 


by Dr. Adenauer to visit one of these massive installations at 
Cologne. The litter was edged on to moving platforms which, 
shaking slightly as they jogged along, pushed the contents of a 
million dust-bins through a series of sieves and mixers and furnaces, 
The metal, I was assured, dropped through the sieves into special 
containers ; the fats, 1 was assured, were extracted to make soap and 
lard; and the residue, after being cooked for several hours, was 
mulched and squashed into a glutinous substance which, so I was 
told, was rich in phosphates and excellent as a top dressing in the 
fields. Yet, although we, the inheritors of humanism, either discard 
our dust-bins quietly, or turn them to some useful purpose, the 
Americans prefer their dumps. There are few sadder sights on 
earth than the enormous rubbish dumps which disfigure the 
approaches to many of the fairest cities in the United States. 
Mountains of refuse shock the eye as the train enters the suburbs, 
with here and there, above the tattered newspapers and heaps of 
cinders, the remains of a harmonium, six discarded cabriolets, a 
broken oboe, twenty boots, and shattered shards and glass which 
glint and glimmer in the dusk. 


* + * * 


I am not criticising the domestic economy of the Americans ; 
they are a lavish race. I am aware, moreover, that I am not 
myself very neat in disposing of objects which I no longer need. 
It took me many years before I learnt the best method of discarding, 
without danger to society, those razor blades which had been 
blunted by time and use. I had adopted the unseemly habit of 
flicking used razor blades out of the window, without thinking how 
anti-social such an act can be. I have since been told that the 
proper method is to store these still sharp but inoperative objects 
in a tobacco tin (where they form a pretty blue herd like minnows 
in a stream) and thereafter to bury the tin deeply in the garden soil, 
But I have not as yet discovered a similar technique for disposing of 
half-finished medicine bottles, such as cough linctus, which remain 
for ever as dusty and sticky objects on the shelf. It seems curious 
to me that these unsightly bottles should possess such permanence, 
whereas my books, one by one, appear to melt away. I do not 
think that many people steal them ; it is rather that they themselves 
just flit. I received a letter this week from a kind gentleman who 
told me that a friend of his had found a book of mine lying 
among discarded bits of harness in a junk-booth in the Soko 
at Marrakesh. The book was Fustel de Coulanges’ La Cité Antique 
and was enriched with many notes and commentaries in my hand- 
writing. How on earth did this tattered but most precious volume 
come to rest under the shadow of the Koutoubiya ?_ I could never 
have sold it ; | doubt whether it was stolen; it must have become 
wearied of our northern clouds and have flown, like Mr. Churchill, 


to the south. 
* * * 7 


It is a sad thing to detest litter as much as I detest it and yet 
to be so incompetent when it comes to disposing of it. Do very tidy 
people just drop their useless medicine bottles into the waste paper 
basket and hope that eventually they will sink bubbling into the 
estuary of the Medway or the Thames? Or do they rinse them 
carefully and use them for another time? And how do they 
prevent their books from flitting to the south? Such thoughts 
distress me. I wish I possessed a Verwertungsanstalt of my own 
and it would be agreeable to feel that the letters which | now drop 
idly into the paper-basket (letters asking me to lecture at Weston- 
super-Mare, letters asking me to read the typescript of a novel, 
letters informing me that | am both a cobra and a toad) could 
be mulched into phosphates for primulas. My sympathy goes 
out to the many hundreds of unsuccessful candidates who after 
luncheon today will take the train back to London, feeling failures, 
the cheers and the shouting still resonant in their ears, thinking of 
their now empty committee rooms and of the posters sagging lonely 
on the walls. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


CINEMA 


«“ Morning Departure.” (Gaumont 
(Odeon, 


« Madeleine.” (Leicester Square.) 
and Marble Arch Pavilion.) —“ Three Came Home.” 
Marble Arch.) 


THe strange case of Madeleine Smith, that Victorian schizophrenic 
who, in her father’s Glasgow house, kept a fiancé above stairs and 
a lover below, has been made into a praiseworthy, if slightly 
ponderous, film by Mr. David Lean. Madeleine Smith was brought 
to trial for the murder of her lover in 1857, it being suggested that 
she had put arsenic in his nightcap of cocoa when he threatened 
to show her letters to her father. Her case was not proven, and 
she retired to America, where she lived to the age of ninety-three, 
surely a heavy number of years for a guilty conscience, if such 
it was. 

Miss Ann Todd is elegant, beautiful and restrained, so much 
so that it is hard to find the passion in the purity, the flame that 
must have burned consumingly in Madeleine’s breast to drive her 
so wildly off the orthodox path. She brings much of her upstairs 
demureness to the basement, and Mr. Ivan Desny’s Gallic ardour 
bounces off it unconvincingly. He and Mr. Norman Wooland 
as the fiancé are both excellent. The photography by Mr. Guy 
Green is superb, the sets and the small imaginative touches devised 
by Mr. Lean to stress home his points are altogether admirable, 
and the court scenes, though they are handicapped by Miss Todd's 
silence—defendants in those days were speechless—produce at 
moments, what is sadly needed, a feeling of tension. 

* * * * 

Morning Departure is painfully topical inasmuch as it deals 
with the sinking, by accident. of a submarine in peace-time. Out 
of a crew of sixty-four only twelve men are left alive, and, as there 
is only equipment enough for eight to escape, cards are cut to 
decide who shall be the fortunate ones. The remaining four must 
wait until the ship is salvaged, or not as the case may be. The 
quietness, courage and humour of the British are characteristics 
which we recognise as being our dearest possessions, and this film 
is a glorious tribute to a country which still persists, in spite of 
provocation, in producing these virtues. Mr. John Mills, as you 
may imagine, plays the part of the Lieutenant-Commander with 
such perfect mastery that it is impossible to regard him as an 
actor He quite simply is a Lieutenant-Commander—a truly 
magnificent performance. Mr. Richard Attenborough as_ the 
coward—he seems destined to be this when he takes to the sea 
is excellent, and there are admirable, and | may say abominably 
moving, portraits of good, simple sailors by Messrs. James Hayter, 
George Cole, Andrew Crawford and many others. Only Mr. Nigel 
Patrick does not seem quite at home. The direction by Mr. Roy 
Baker, if a trifle pregnant with pauses on occasions, gives birth 
to some memorable sequences, and, above all, it gains merit by the 
skilful use of contrasting moods—the feverish, noisy activity of 
the rescuers above against the hush and gentleness of half-life on 
the sea-bed. 

* 7 * * 

Another tale of courage, Three Came Home, is based on the 
experiences of Mrs. Agnes Keith, an American who, with her small 
son, was incarcerated in a Japanese prison-camp in North Borneo. 
Miss Claudette Colbert plays the leading part, renouncing her 
customary elegance for a perspiring squalor, and proving that she 
is eminently capable of serious acting. The film is a very good one 
of its kind. The initial terror nobly overcome, the brave farewells 
to their men-folk, the frequent insults and occasional kindnesses 
of the Japanese, and the long, empty years when the only aim in 
life was to keep alive, are shown us by this campful of haggard 
women, the spirit of whom seems incredible. Miss Florence 
Desmond aids Miss Colbert in moving us to the point of tears, and, 
oddly enough, M. Sessua Hayakawa as the Japanese Colonel 
persuades them, in the end, to spill over. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


RICHARD STRAUSS’S symphonic poem, Thus Spake Zarathustra, and 
Ibert’s opera-farce, Angélique, both of which have been given 
in London during this last week, represent two musical antipodes 
and examples, so extreme as to be something like parodies, of the 
German and the French temperaments. Strauss uses a colossal 


sonata-movement to depict Nietzsche’s Frankenstein Zarathustra, 


that most German of moralists who preaches in a Wardour Street 
Oriental get-up borrowed from Voltaire. The sermons contain a 
mixture of platitudes, foolish paradoxes (that is to say, paradoxes 
which reveal no truth), vague word-spinning mostly unintelligible 
and perhaps not really meant to be “ undestood ” (incorporated 
largely in Delius’s Mass of Life) and a very few richly poetical 
phrases. Also sprach Zarathustra was as overrated in its day as 
Mile. de Scudéry’s Le Grand Cyrus or Tupper’s Proverbial Philo- 
sophy, and is now as dead and unreadable as either ; but Strauss, 
with little or no purely literary sense, caught and expressed in 
music some of the salient characteristics of Zarathustra and his 
gospel. The work is large quantitatively rather than qualitatively, 
full of bombast and sentimentality, cleverly put together and 
abounding in Strauss’s particular form of sensual vitality but 
spiritually empty. Sir Thomas Beecham had already conducted 
an excellent performance of Mozart's flute concerto K. 314, with 
the admirable Geoffrey Gilbert, and an inexplicable, breakneck 
performance of Symphony No. 39; and he and the BBC. 
Symphony Orchestra enjoyed Strauss’s orchestral vastnesses 

Angélique was given at the Fortune Theatre by the London 
Opera Club in a wholly admirable translation by David Harris. 
It is the story of a Parisian Socrates (actually a china-shopkeeper) 
who puts up his Xantippe for sale, with the help of an advertising 
agent, and sells her successively to an Italian, a German, a Negro 
and the Devil himself. A chorus of slum-neighbours comments, 
in admirable Cockney in the English version, on each transaction. 
The dialogue is spoken, and the music—mostly parody and extrava- 
ganza—consists of dance rhythms and deliberately commonplace 
tunes seasoned with polytonal effects. In fact, the form, and much 
of the humour, is that of the old vaudeville. The performance, 
very difficult for English singers and players, had an irresistible 
natural verve and considerable polish. Dennis Bowen as the adver- 
tising agent proved himself a comedian with a. fine sense of style, 
and Frank Sale’s German Count was hilariously funny. Douglas 
Craig as the Husband timed his lines and gestures to a nicety, and 
Eugenie Castle, an Angélique dressed in the fashions of the 1920s, 
combined affected gentility and cataclysmic shrewishness with a 
subtle parody of Parisian femininity. In the same programme 
Offenbach’s Un Mari a la Porte gave Maureen Springer an oppor- 
tunity for some very pretty, small-scale coloratura singing. 

Joan Cross’s production of La Traviata at Sadler’s Wells is a 
remarkable achievement. Marjorie Shires makes an admirable 
Violetta on the small scale demanded by the theatre. She looks 
delightful, acts with both intelligence and feeling, and uses her 
fresh, pure-toned voice with real distinction, especially in the lyrical 
passages. Rowland Jones was an uncertain Armand, who will 
probably improve, and Arnold Matters made a convincingly elderly 
Germont pere, though his tone was often a little thin. The 
orchestra under Michael Mudie played with a discretion and a 
sensitiveness which were the foundation of the performance, and 
William Chappel’s sets and costumes were most ingeniously designed 
to give the impression of space and splendour on a small stage. 

MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 


Ir there are those to whom all abstract art looks the same, let them 
consider Messrs. Mir6, Léger and Miss Barbara Hepworth. Miré 
you can see at the London Gallery. It is not a particularly good 
exhibition, so that the painter appears more limited than, in fact, 
he is. Nevertheless one may glimpse here and there the artist's 
personality—gay, whimsical, delighted with pretty toys of the 
imagination. His shapes—now like a waving leek, now a horned 
snail, now a cluster of exploding stars—dance to a lighthearted 
hurdy-gurdy tune without philosophic undertones. It seems proper 
that one of his happiest essays of recent years has been a mural 
decoration to aid digestion in a Cincinnati hotel restaurant. 

Léger is a decorator too, but by contrast ponderous and humour- 
less. The retrospective exhibition at the Tate shows how far he has 
come since his first tumbling, fragmented forms, and the early days 
of le style mécanique (now difficult to dissociate from the linoleum 
designs to which it gave birth). The more recent work ts by far the 
best. The figure-concepts, the great amoeba shapes, the heavy spars, 
reach an elephantine equipoise that is in no way disturbed by the 
fluttering, flickering, fronded detail. Few living painters could fill 


so vast an area as that occupied by Comrosition with Parrots with 
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such magisterial «plomb. Nevertheless, I find an immense aridity 
in the permutations of his limited vocabulary. It is not merely that 
the entire absence of any concession to charm of colour or medium 
inevitably renders Léger’s work distasteful. It is surely that the 
amputation of all organic sensibility Has caused a final loss of life. 
Barbara Hepworth reveals a somewhat schizophrenic working 
personality in her new show at the Lefevre Gallery. Her “ realistic ~ 
drawings are so much trickery. Divested of the carefully prepared 
ground, the glazes, the scratchings and smudgings, the different 
coloured pencils (and the elegant frames), and imagined for a 
moment on white paper, they will be seen to be pedestrian and 
indecisive. But the sculpture ! Miss Hepworth is one of the artists 
who will represent Great Britain at the Venice Biennale this summer, 
and she deserves the honour. This exhibition includes some of the 
best things she has ever done, and in her carvings she seems at 
last to have reached that synthesis of “real” and abstract forms 
which has eluded her in the past. The Cosdon Head in blue marble, 
Biolith in blue ancaster stone, Eocene in Portland stone. Pendour 
like a great pierced marrow and the two elm “ figures” as still and 
pure as nuns, the half-length figure in Portland stone Perianth 
these are exciting voyages of exploration for the eye. Where Mird’s 
and Léger’s abstractions are decorative only, the authority and 
mystery of organic life remains in these. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


BALLET 


“Don Quixote.” (Covent Garden.) 


A NEw ballet by Ninette de Valois invariably causes keen anticipa- 
tion First, because choreographic works by this remarkable 
woman are necessarily rare and, secondly, because it is certain 
that either her creations will magnificently succeed or, if they fail, 
the failure will be a noble one. De Valois’s ballets are not those 
which can be conceived hurriedly, digested easily or dismissed 
lightly : they always give food for thought and pleasure to the eye, 
even though that pleasure may be in a pictorial rather than in a 
balletic sense 

Don Quixote, which Sadler's Wells presented on Monday night, 
falls into the category of mime-ballets. Its emphasis is naturally 
on the literary side. It is not as consistent in quality as de Valois’s 
Rake's Progress—conceived in similar terms—and is not so close 
a translation of Cervantes as Rake's Progress is of Hogarth. This 
is all to the good. For de Valois, a Cézanne of choreographers, 
is at her finest when least restricted by subject. She needs a theme 
in which broad fundamentals are involved, in which pure choreo- 
graphy is enhanced and not dictated to by literary or pictorial 
ideas, and in which she can give full rein to her austere creative 
powers, as in her masterpiece, Checkmate. 

The numerous episodes of the Don Quixote story do not lend 
themselves to de Valois’s architectural methods of choreography 
It is not possible to build them up stone upon stone into a grand 


edifice : they are separate units which can only be held together 
hy a strong. central structure—the Quixote-Panza partnership 
and if this fails everything else disintegrates. Alexander Grant, 


a dancer of inestimable value to the company, supports his share 
of the weight in a brilliant interpretation of Sancho Panza: but 
either for choreographic or interpretative reasons—one viewing is 
not enough to decide which—Helpmann fails to do the same. His 
Don Quixote never comes to life; absent is that idiocy, at once 
laughable and piteous, which must remain the keynote of the 
character. His presence on the stage is immaterial and his fate 
such a matter of indifference that finally his return to sanity, the 
dramatic climax of the ballet, passes unnoticed but for its reaction 
upon his faithful servant 

Within the limitations of their parts the supporting cast renders 
Margot Fonteyn gives a beautiful perform- 
ance, subtly realising both aspects of her dual réle : Harold Turner 
is excellent as the Travelling Barber, as are Pamela May and 
Alexis Rassine, the Shepherdess and Shepherd. But as all these 
roles are subordinate, they could only add to the weight of the 
work if brought to life by their impact upon the hero 

Ihe music by Roberto Gerhard. composed in 1940, is completely 
satisfying, and the costumes and décor by Edward Burra—especially 
in Scene 1V—could hardly be bettered. Ninette de Valois herself 
has a superb pictorial sense enhanced by her reverence for the 
Old Masters. (It is exciting to find characters taken directly from 
Hogarth and Goya.) Her association with Edward Burra is there- 
fore a particularly happy one, for few living painters have a pro- 
founder respect than he for the great pictures of past centuries. 

LILLIAN BROWSE. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Tue gales that February stole from March, that set our barometers jigging 
up and down, that disarranged our creepers and roared, with the noise 
of railway trains, in our elms, brought many seaside birds inland. The 
air was as full of white wings as of black. One cannot call the buzzard 
a seaside bird, but it is much commoner near the coast, especially the West 
coast, and buzzards have appeared in inland places where they have 
been a rarity. London doubtless, where food is plentiful, has lured a 
number of gulls, almost entirely of the black-headed variety, into an 
inland life ; and they prefer to nest on the land. However, on one inland 
dump the larger gulls are now rather more common than the black- 
headed ; and the herring gull—perhaps also the common gull—is a 
regular and ardent follower of the plough, however noisy the tractor 
that pulls it. Birds, of course, do not mind machines. Railway cuttings 
are a favourite nesting place ; and a motor-car is one of the naturalist’s 
richest observation posts, as well as the poacher’s best agent. 


24, 


Un-castled Houses 


I hope the following incident is not characteristic. There is a little old 
house, almost a cottage, at the edge of a village-town. The garden is large 
and incidentally, as I well know, a peculiar favourite of birds and 
squirrels. The other day two men called on the lady who owns this 
desirable property and started off by saying to her, “ You think you own 
this house and garden; but you don't—you can't do anything without 


leave. On the other hand we can do what we please, build a road 
through your garden or a line of houses.” They demanded to see over 
the house and looked even into the cupboards. The men were not 


prospective thieves, but connected with the building trade. Let the 
particular object of the visit be ; what interested the cottage-owner was 
the men’s gusto in asserting that one had no rights whatever as owner, 
that the only rights were those belonging to the town-planners. Now 
town-planning is a most desirable thing in itself and it would be a pity 
if it were rendered yet more unpopular than it is in country places by any 
insolence of behaviour in those concerned with its administration. 


Vain Laws 


The year has opened with the birth of several agencies that are meant 
to benefit the country. The National Parks Bill has received the Royal 
Assent. The central idea is perhaps a good one ; but it is regarded with 
dislike, or worse, by a great many countrymen, especially farmers. These 
“parks ” will include villages and farms, as well as woods and heaths ; 
and cultivators of all sorts are afraid that organised inroads of urban 
visitors will a great deal more than cancel any good that may result from 
alleged preservation. The Estate Magazine seems to have fears that 
insurance will be difficult to arrange within such areas. The long and 
short of it is that all depends not on the Act but its administration. Much 
will depend on the wardens. The wardens in bird sanctuaries, such as 
Scolt Head or Blakeney, have a very difficult task, though the area is 
comparatively small and difficult of access. A national park may require 
a bevy of wardens. Another theoretically beneficent step in progress is 
the recent setting up of River Boards to prevent pollution of our rivers. 
Will they do anything when, if ever, they are given adequate legal powers? 
The existing Rivers Pollution Prevention Act seems to have, negatively, 
encouraged and extended the acts of pollution. For example, in the upper 
reaches of Izaak Walton’s Lea not a stickleback or crayfish, let alone a 
trout, has been left alive ; and the tidal water of some Scottish rivers 
smells foul with an oscillating and increasing burden of sewage that never 
“ winds somewhere safe to sea.” Was ever such a direct challenge to the 
Ministry of Health? Perhaps also the Minister of Fisheries should sit 
up and take notice. 


In the Garden 


A very pleasing little pocket garden anthology, My Garden's Scrap 
Book, has been issued by the editors of My Garden (the most literary of 
the garden papers) who half suggest that such a book may at times be a 
‘substitute for manual labour in the garden.” On the whole gardening 
becomes less laborious, even without substituting the alternative of 
literature. Even in the smallest country-house gardens one sees at work 
mechanically driven ploughs and rotary cultivators and hoes ; and much 
the mest laborious of all garden jobs becomes unpopular, to wit, deep 
trenching or double digging. A good deal of weeding (of the sort 
commended by Kipling) is a thing of the past, so efficient are the newer, 
more or less harmless, poisons, at any rate on lawns and gravel orf 

crazy” paths. And now we are being urged to do no digging at all! 
The trouble here is that the a!ternative is more laborious. The making of 
the right sort of compost and spreading it evenly over the surface is not so 
W. Beacu THOMAS, 


easy as it sounds——experto crede. 
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THE 
SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS—No. 6 


Report by Derek Hudson 


SPECTATOR, 


“ The child is father of the man.” To illustrate this, write a school 
report, not exceeding 200 words, for any one of the following 
between the ages of 6 and 12:—Job, Dick Turpin, Beau Brummell, 
Gladstone, Emma Lady Hamilton, Harpo Marx. 


[ Have found the entries extremely entertaining and have had great 
difficulty in deciding between them. Job received the most 
attention from competitors ; after him in order of preference came 
Gladstone, Lady Hamilton, Dick Turpin, Harpo Marx and Beau 
Brummell. Only one of the characters was contemporary, and it 
became clear from the outset that the competitors were to be 
divided into two categories —those who had attempted the language 
of the period, and those who had not. The former often displayed 
erudition and touches of scholarship; the latter, I think, were the 
more amusing. After much cogitation, | have decided to divide 
the five pounds at my disposal between three competitors: 
Mrs. A. Jacobs, whose report on Harpo Marx’s career at the 
“advanced * Winterhill School was the most original of the entries 
(£2 10s.); Mr. Guy Kendall, whose report on Job was at once 
short and comprehensive (£1 10s.); and the Rev. R. Clough, whose 
report on Dick Turpin, though lamentably unhistorical, was some- 
thing of a tour de force in its kind (£1). 

Let me now briefly consider the various categories and try to 
make amends to some of those who will be disappointed. First, 
Job. 1 should like to assure Mr. J. G. M. Thomson that his 
painstaking report, based on a careful study of the Biblical text, 
did not go unappreciated. But it was sometimes far-fetched. I 
wondered whether “ Handwriting. Still illegible. Asks permission 
to use typewriter in class” was strictly justified by reference to 
Job XIX. 23: “Oh that my words were now written! oh that they 
were printed in a book!” Of the competitors who attempted 
archaic language, I preferred Dr. J. W. McFeeters (“Is one well 
gifted with speech—yea, his words flow like the waters of Jordan 
in the rainy season”). Few of the entrants failed to mention that 
Job had been confined to the san with boils, “ unpleasant skin 
disease,” or “infection of the blood.” Commendations to the 
above, and to N. Hodgson, Margaret Usborne, A. J. Robinson 
and R. Kennard Davis. 

Gladstone provoked a few shrewd strokes but no prize-winner. 
There were the inevitable recurring references to wood-cutting 
(“In his leisure time I frequently find him helping one of my 
kitchen maids to chop firewood *—Athol M. Shephard) and to 
verbosity (“Spoke eloquently for fifty minutes in defence of 
unrestricted bun bartering at the debate on the future of the tuck 


shop "—Roger Till). The somewhat critical report provided by 
D. I. Beaumanoir-Hart was well thought out (“ His conduct is 


exemplary, but I have observed that he contrives to combine an 
outspoken abhorrence of deceit with an innate habit of mind 
which it would be harsh to term duplicity yet impossible to call 
candour "’). 

The Lady Hamilton entries tended to be facetious. Joyce and 
Janet Hesketh sank to substituting Admiral Knowledge for General 
Knowledge (“Excellent”) but redeemed themselves by allowing 
that Emma was “a fast worker ” and by recording that in Domestic 
Subjects “Emma has a disrupting influence.” I enjoyed “ Emma 
has gained her ‘ badge of honour’ for good deportment ” (Elizabeth 


Rich) and “ She is much loved by the Chairman of our Board of 


Governors, who has been known to take her upon his Knee in 
spite of the Gout and Advancing Years” (Mrs. Bowater) The 
shortest and not the worst of the entries was submitted by a com- 


petitor whose name I cannot read: “ Deportment and character 
training: very fair.’ Commendation to Dr. C. Willett Cunnington 
for an indignant letter from a _ headmistress, with copious 


underlinings. 

“Very taking ways” and “Very quick with his hands” were 
typical inspirations on the Turpin theme. Mr. R. James contributed 
“You will find him well prepared to meet the many hazardous 
encounters which beset us along the uncertain highway of our life,” 
and Miss T. E. Ellis-JJones: “ You will doubtless be gratified to 
learn that the lad is engaged in compiling a comprehensive list of 
all the regular vehicular traffic which daily plies past the school 


gates.” On Harpo Marx, Mr. Kenneth Braine-Hartnell made a 
good runner-up to Mrs. Jacobs (his Matron commented. “. . . ts 
never so happy as when he’s frightening the housemaids with his 
larks. He's rather advanced in some ways for his age”) he 


Beau. Brummell entries were disappointing ; but probably this was 
harder than it looked. 
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2 FIRST PRIZE 

(Mrs. A. Jacobs) 

WINTERHILL SCHOOL. 

Harpo. Age: 7. Attendance at Group Studies: Surreptitious. 
Speech: Subternormal. Destructive Tendencies: 
Wreaks treble the havoc of an abnormal boy. Appetite: Eats enough 
for three. Development: Arrested indefinitely. Group Mother's 
Remarks: Harpo'’s Group Mother is in hospital. 

Group Father's Letter: Excellent |! Harpo is making persistent unsteady 
regress. However, he is in danger of thwarting his healthy id compulsions 
by playing one musical instrument “ correctly ’—..e. in accordance with 
the repressive edicts of the superego—a perilous thing at any age. 

He appears to enjoy a duo-fraternal fantasy. Extraordinarily vivid ! 
lo the point of disturbing the reality sense of the less analysed at Winter- 
hill! Jam showing no anxiety. 

SECOND PRIZE 
(Mr. Guy Kendall) 

Report by the Chief Scribe on Job max. (Uzzites). This boy has a 
decided literary gift. His verses show an unusual sensitiveness to rhythm, 
and his essays reveal a close observation of nature which he is able to 
use to effect for the purpose of illustration. His moral conduct is good 
on the whole, but he is liable to violent fits of impatience accompanied by 
what can only be called unbecoming and even blasphemous language. 
On his birthday he scandalised his schoolfellows by cursing the day on 
which he was born, because he was kept in on a half-holiday for some 
minor delinquency. 

At the same time he accepts natural afflictions such as the receat 
earthquake with singular resignation and good humour, and in the 
sanatorium, when suffering from boils, he propounded to the matron a 
complete philosophy of good and evil. He might well apply for a 
studentship in Sacred Law and I am prepared to recommend him for that 
purpose. 


Name: 


Sometimes disguised 


THIRD PRIZE 
(Rev. R. Clough) 
Form: Ill. Age: 11. Conduct: Exceilent. 
His essay on spoiling the Egyptians 
Loses no time in trying to improve. 
History: Has a vivid imagination. 
Has difficulty in distinguishing 
“meum” and “tuum.” Improving. French: Knows 
adjectives. Mathematics: Arithmetic: Excels at 
subtraction. Geometry: Has made a beginning but finds it difficult to 
visualise anything straight. Algebra: Slow; must remember that 
nothing is achieved without hard labour. Music: Theory good; can 
transpose. Much work spoilt by improper fingering. Head/aster's 
Report: He has been a good boy and worked well, although spending 
too much time in detention from which he could easily escape with a 
little more concentration. Has undoubted ability and should reach the 
top of the tree. 


Name: Dick Turpin. 
Divinity: Has had a good term. 
was first rate. English subjects: 
In Geography he should go far. 
Grammar: Very irregular. Latin: 
between 
his possessive 


. . 
Spectator Competition No. 8 
Set by Richard Usborne 

The theory is that there are three stanzas missing between the 
sixth-and seventh of Gray's * Elegy in a Country Churchyard.” A 
prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for supplying these. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than March 3rd. Results will be published ta 
the Spectator of March 10th. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Native Labour in South Africa 


Sin,—Your article on the recent riots in Johannesburg has naturally 
attracted a good deal of attention here, and I should be glad of the 
Opportunity of airing a view not altogether in accordance with it. It 
miay not be fully realised in England that Dr. Malan’s policies have not 
been widely felt as yet, except as annoying trifles like the introduction 
of apartheid to the railway station: and, as such, the cause of the 
hiots is far deeper than Dr. Malan. Though he and his policies may 
aggravate the position, no other party has ever, in or out of office, 
attempted to put forward a constructive policy which would make one 
nation of this multi-racial population. 


As I see it, the problem of the urban native breaks down into two 
parts, the first to do with those people who come to the towns for a 
matter of months to eke out the livelihood they find in the reserves 
and then return to their homes and families ; the second to do with that 
portion of the urbanised natives who have no homes in the reserves, 
but live permanently in the shanty-towns on the outskirts of Johannes- 
burg and other cities The problems are obviously to be tackled in 
different ways. Action taken at present consists of trying to reduce the 
number of natives in the cities by the pass system, whereby natives in 
cities without passes are arrested and jailed. Removal of the incentives 
to come to the cities is an essential for the solution of the first part of 
the problem, and this can be done by encouraging and helping the natives 
to establish industries in their reserves, which would supply them with 
both employment and their basic requirements, and also improve their 
farming methods. To solve the problem of those natives who have made 
their homes in the towns, the frightened prejudices of a vociferous 
section of Europeans must be overcome. The natives must be given 
the opportunities of skilled employment and promotion within their 
present employment. The laws against this are crippling the progress 
of the country as well as being a relic of unjust government. Not until 
the urban natives are allowed to compete equally in the labour market 
and decent clean housing is provided for them can they be expected 
to behave as law-abiding citizens. 


To achieve these ends, the time is ripe for the founding of a political 
pressure-group to work for government grants and private finance to 
establish more industries in the native reserves in the interests as much 
of the European population in South Africa as the native. Apartheid 
is only a vote-catching cry, and a vigorous policy of “ co-operation” 
would be equally attractive if well “sold” to voters.—Yours sincerely, 

Johannesburg. ANTHONY TUGMAN. 
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General von Falkenhausen 


Sir,—May I enlarge on Janus’s recent and welcome note on General von 
Falkenhausen? Falkenhausen has been in prison, in either German or 
Allied hands, since shortly after the plot against Hitler of July, 1944. He 
is over 70. The surprising part of his case is that the Belgians, who have 
long had charge of him, presumably because he was Military Commander 
in their country during most of the German occupation, consistently avoid 
bringing him to trial. The specific charges under which he is to be 
indicted have still not been made public. This, in 1950, is intolerable. 
The main reason for this continual postponement of trial may well lie 
in political issues within Belgium in which King Leopold is concerned. 
1 believe also that a Belgian Government's plan to release the general 
quietly some time ago came to nothing because the intention leaked out, 
with the consequent threat of an outcry from extreme left-wing quarters, 

Concerning Nazism, Falkenhausen saw the light far sooner than most 
of his fellow generals. It emerges clearly from the von Hassell Diaries 
(and Dr. Gisevius’s book supports this) that he was regarded by many 
conspirators against Hitler as a willing and resolute ally from as early 
as 1940, and that in the event he played a considerable part in anti- 
Nazi intrigues. In August, 1941, von Hassell wrote: “I had a very good 
impression of Falkenhausen. The worst that he could find to 
say about Falkenhausen was the rather vague statement, in January, 1943, 
that he “is rejected by many as having participated in the régime of 
terror.” Dr. Goebbels, on the other hand, was suspicious. “I have 
received a report by General von Falkenhausen about conditions in 
Belgium. ... In my opinion Falkenhausen is not quite up to the task. 
What we need in Belgium is an energetic and uncompromising National 
Socialist.” So he wrote in April, 1942. 

At a time when an opportunist like Rommel is being uncritically 
lauded, Falkenhausen, who neither jumped on the Nazi _band- 
wagon nor stands convicted of atrocities against civilian populations 
(or of anything else), seems hard done by. Ironically enough, 
he looked forward to the end of the war as bringing liberation and not 
disgrace. I suggest that, whatever the rights and wrongs of his 
conduct in Belgium, he be tried or released immediately.—Yours 
faithfully, R. N. B. Bretr-Smitu. 

Inverchapel, by Dunoon, Argyll. 

[It is now reported that von Falkenhausen has been released from 
gaol “ indefinitely ~; his wife is ill—Ed. Spectator.]} 


Roman Catholic Schools 


Sir,—I do not seem to have made clear the point which I wished to 
make in my last letter. In your editorial comment you quote the Ministry 
of Education’s view to the effect that “ precise estimates are obviously 
out of the question, if only because much of the building cannot be put 
in hand for years to come.” The Ministry is, of course, referring to 
the total estimate of costs for the whole country, about which there is 
some disagreement in our figures. In the development plans of each 
local authority, however, precise figures and estimates are given for the 
reconstruction or re-building which is to be undertaken. When the 
development plan of a local authority has been approved, these figures 
are revised and are the basis on which the costs to be borne by the 
Catholic community are calculated. It is true that the Ministry’s notes 
on Form 18, Schools, point out that the statements of sources of revenue 
made by the managers or governors are not to be regarded as guarantees, 
They also point out, however, that each offer should be specific and 
that a statement of the “ proposed target figure” should always be 
made. If this is not a “ guarantee,” it nevertheless has very much the 
same effect 

Let me give an example. The development plan for the County 
Borough of West Ham has been approved. In that plan one of the 
Catholic primary schools is scheduled to be replaced by new buildings 
on an extended site. The total cost is estimated at £55,000. The cost 
which falls to the Catholic authorities is £24,375. The managers of 
the school proposed to borrow this sum from the Ministry and indicated 
this on the Form 18, Schools, which they submitted to the Minister. 
This form was returned by the Ministry with a letter from which the 
following is an extract: “The second reason for sending the form 
back is that the managers do not seem to have enough money in 
prospect to service a loan for anything like this amount. The annual 
loan charges on £24,375, including repayment of the principal at present 
rates on a loan period of 30 years, would be £1,218 15s.” The letter 
points out that the sources of revenue indicated by the managers are 
inadequate for this purpose, and that, even allowing for possible post- 
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ponement of the building, the amount which could be accumulated in 
the interval would be “inconsiderable.” In this particular case the 
situation was saved by an undertaking to make good the parochial 
deficiency from diocesan funds. It is possible to do this in a small 
number of cases, but it would be either dishonest or disingenuous on 
the part of the managers or Bishops to make such promises for the 
2,000 or so Catholic voluntary schools included in the development 
plans. Yet, as section 15 of the 1944 Act now stands, unless we can 
satisfy the Minister of our ability and willingness to meet these costs, 
he will not be able, in his local education orders, to classify our 
voluntary schools as aided schools, and they will therefore become 
controlled schools. It is this threat to the existence of their schools, 
so far as their traditional religious character is concerned, which is 
causing the greatest anxiety to the whole Catholic body.—Yours 
faithfully, + GEORGE ANDREW BECK, A.A. 
Co-adjutor Bishop of Brentwood. 


§S. Peter and Paul's, High Road, Ilford, Essex. 


Sin,—There is one important aspect of this controversy that has not yet 
been touched upon. It is a fundamental rule of the Roman Catholic 
Church that the child of a Protestant parent must be brought up as a 
Roman Catholic if the other of the parents happens to be a member of 
that Church. Asa result of this impertinent interference with the liberty 
of the subject, there are many children who would have been brought 
up as Protestants, but who find themselves compelled to go to Roman 
Catholic schools, where they are indoctrinated with an_ intolerant 
exclusiveness along certain lines which have nothing to do with the 
teaching of the New Testament. li is to this organisation that we, a 
predominantly Protestant country, are now asked to give financial aid. 
The world is very sick and needs the healing balm of*Christian tolerance 
and good-neighbourliness, not the disruptive influence of sect and class, 
and it is for this reason that general religious idealism is taught in our 
State schools without the additional teachings of man-made organisations 
which have world-domination as their chief incentive-—Yours faithfully, 
Sussex Place, Slough. DupLEY HAMMOND. 


Sir,—During the eleven years I have been a subscriber to the Spectator, 
1 always valued your journal for its unvarying fair-mindedness. 
But now your persistent hostility against the Catholic schools, as 
evinced in editorial comment and footnotes to readers’ letters, is 
altogether in a different category. Indeed, it raises the question whether 
you are not in danger of straying into that dangerous no-man’s-land 
which lies between error of judgement and deliberate misrepresentation 
of facts. Catholic parents are not, as you imply, desirous of obtaining 
an advantage at the expense of other taxpayers. Their only demand is 
that they be free to choose whether they prefer Christian education for 
their children or the bigger and better lavatories which the Butler Act 
seeks to impose upon them. 

Unless I am quite mistaken, it was yourself who some years ago 
expressed justified concern when an inquiry into the educational 
standards of National Service recruits revealed that a vast number of 
them—who had presumably enjoyed the advantages of those non- 
denominational Scripture lessons which today you seem to consider 
adequate—were ignorant of what the chief Christian feasts, including 
Christmas and Easter, commemorate. Moreover, many of these State- 
educated boys did not know the Lord’s Prayer, and some of them 
attributed the authorship of St. Mark’s Gospel to Karl Marx. I, for 
one, cannot blame Catholic parents for insisting upon something different 
for their children, especially since, for them, Christian education 
embraces a far wider field than the reading of the Scriptures. 

Now that I have found the Spectator to be so definitely biased on a 
subject about which I happen to know something, my confidence in your 
comments on subjects of which I know nothing is naturally so shaken 
that I must, with deep regret, ask you to instruct your manager to 
remove my name from your list of subscribers——I am, Sir, yours truly, 

Hanford Cottage, Blandford. Dorset. E. F. Wise. 

[Instructions have been given accordingly.—Editor, Spectator.] 


Proportional Representation 


Sin,~My delay in criticising your leading article, The Third Programme, 
of February 10th, is occasioned by my desire to raise this questien after 
the general election is over. You are opposed to proportional representa- 
tion, but your opposition is based on assumptions similar to those which 
were the guiding principles of opposition to every measure of parliamen- 
tary reform in the history of this country. 

In the early nineteenth century, for example, it was argued that no 
government could ever be stable if the power to award sinecures to its 
Supporters was withdrawn. Your statement that the two-party system 
is the only one which can create confidence is, to my mind, a half-truth 
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Bleached... 


The chemical industry’s achievement in respect of 
chlorine is one of production. The consumption of 
chlorine has increased steadily since its discovery in 
1774, and in recent years great efforts have been 
necessary to meet the ever-growing demands for this 
important chemical. Chlorine is one of the most re- 
active of the elements and, for this reason, it is never 
In 1799, Charles Tennant of 


St. Rollox Works, Glasgow, combined it with lime to 


found free in Nature. 


produce bleaching powder, and from that day forward, 
chlorine and its derivatives became intimately asso- 
ciated with the progress of industry. Now, in liquid 
or gaseous form, this versatile chemical is required in 
enormous quantities for the bleaching of paper and 
textiles, for sterilising water supplies, and for the 
manufacture of acids, disinfectants, drugs, plastics, re- 
frigerants, solvents and countless other important 
chemicals, including the powerful ‘ Gammexane’ 
insecticides. 

Today most chlorine is produced by passing an electric 
current through brine. This process yields caustic soda 
and hydrogen as well as chlorine. Caustic soda is itself 
a valuable product, and the hydrogen may be combined 
with chlorine in a separate process to yield hydro- 


chloric acid — yet another chemical of the utmost 


value to modern industry. 
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of the same order. Some modification is surely both necessary and just 
to a system under which a candidate can be returned by a minority of 
the voters in a constituency. To the history books of the future the 
advent of proportional representation will be another of the stages in the 
almost continuous development of the British Constitution. To the 
schoolboys of the future the reasons for-opposition to its introduction 
will seem as politically dishonest as the reasons for opposition to the 
abolition of rotten boroughs seem to us today. You point to present 
group-government in France as an awful example. . Government in 
France, however, has always vacillated unstably (except when imposed 
upon by a Napoleon). 

The danger to the personal 
parliament” has been demonstrated in Eastern Europe 
an inherent danger in a rigid/y maintained two-party system? 
yours faithfully, W. RUSSELI 


+ 


Dept. of Zoology, The University, Glasgow, W.2 


freedoms of a rigidly one-party 
Is there not 
I am, Sir, 


AUNTER. 


Foreign Policy Between the Wars 


Sir,—I have read Mr. Harold Nicolson’s interesting comment on Lord 
Vansittart’s article The Decline of Diplomacy. As regards the period 
between the two wars there is a point which Mr. Nicolson seems to me 
to have passed over. In his criticisms of Lord Lothian, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain and Lord Halifax and in his reference to Sir Horace Wilson, 
yes-men in general, and the ignoring of his own advice as Chief 
Diplomatic Adviser, Lord Vansittart seems to me to have failed to bring 
out the fact that the situation which had arisen in the year 1938 was in 
main degree due to the change in the orientation and tactics of our 
foreign policy at Lausanne—the abandonment of the basis of the policy, 
which had been pursued in the years from 1924-1931 following on the 
exchanges between Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and M. Poincaré when Mr 
MacDonald became Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary. Nowhere 
is the point of the not unsuccessful British foreign policy of 1924-1931 
better brought out than in Colonel Arthur Murray’s Reflection on Some 
{spects of British Foreign Policy in the Period Between the Two Wars, 
published some three years ago, as well as a chief cause of the entangle- 
ment and failure of so many of our statesmen after 1931, as well as one 
and all of those involved up to the disaster of 1939.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, WALFORD SELBY. 
Forest Garden, Burley. 


Middle-Class Argument 


Sirn,—A. H. Brown's letter in the Spectator of February 17th has not 
had to wait long for an authoritative answer. According to the Observer 
of February 19th there appeared on February 18th in Stockholm a report 
of an interview given by Mr. Aneurin Bevan to the London correspondent 
of the Svenska Dagbladet. After saying that another factor of discontent 
among the middle classes was the shortage of domestic servants, he is 
reported to have said: “It is not because middle-class wives are in need 
of help in the house so much as that they want to have someone to order 
they want to raise their social self-esteem.” It is not reported 
but the spirit behind the remark 
A. H. Baynes. 


about 

that the speaker “ howled with joy” ; 

and its implications are plain.—Yours faithfully, 
7 Belgrave Crescent, Edinburgh. 


Sir,—To retort to Mr. A. H. Brown “You're another ! ” 
neither dignified nor useful. I suggest to him that he makes a »practice 
of scanning the correspondence columns of any daily paper favoured by 
the Left (e.g., Daily Herald, Daily Mirror, News Chronicle). He will then 
find, whenever the question arises of the professional woman's difficulties, 
an impressive and depressing weight of evidence that I am neither lying 
nor even, as a more mannerly correspondent might have put it, mistaken 
Yours faithfully, JANE. 


Sir.—With much of what Mr. Lunt says | am in agreement, and I have 
yet to speak to a grammar-school master who is satisfied that present 
methods of selection for grammar schools are a complete success. There 
are admittedly many difficulties in the way of prognosis at the age of 
eleven, and doubtless there are many injustices. Yet surely these 
injustices are far fewer, and less reprehensible, than those which arise 
from the acceptance of ability to pay as the means of deciding the right 
to such further education ? ; 

It is in one sense true that, when a better-off parent purchases a place in 
a private school, he may thereby free a place in the State educational 
system for another child. But even supposing such a parent's motives are 
so altruistic, is it true that the situation is quite so simple as that? The 
educational facilities in the country at any one time are limited, and it 
seems difficult to deny that the better-off parent in question is by his 
wealth monopolising some of those facilities. His child may be such 
as to justify this—or he may not. Are we to be content to allow money 


would be 
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24, 1950 
alone to decide? It is true that a parent has a parent's duties 
also the duties of a citizen. 

If Mr. Willis by his letter means to imply that I advocate the enthrone- 
ment of mediocrity, he has taken the bearing of my words to be the exact 
opposite of what it is——Yours faithfully, D. WitLorr, 

35 Honeysgreen Lane, Liverpool, 12. 


he has 


Russian Naval History 


Sin.—I am grateful to Mr. Chancellor who reviewed my book, The 
Maritime History of Russia, 848-1948, for drawing attention to certain 
errors in this. There are, however, some criticisms which I feel! should 
be answered. Your reviewer says that “a slight knowledge of Russian” 
would have identified the Chuka with the Schtch class of submarines, 
As my bibliography includes forty-nine books in ‘Russian, it is clear 
that I am not unacquainted with that language. And since the Russian 
initial consonant in the phonetically rendered Chuka is different from 
that represented by Schtch, | am puzzled as to why your reviewer should 
expect any recognition of identity in these two word-forms. Schtch is 
the form used in Brassey's Naval Annual, 1947 (p. 219); Chuka appears 
in Jane's Fighting Ships, 1946-47 (p. 278). From these two naval annuals 
I borrowed the phonetic rendering of many of the Soviet warships, as 
being the most easily recognisable fo the general reader. The deviation 
found in certain instances is due to my adoption of principles based on 
the glossary published by the Permanent Committee on Geographical 
Names for British Official Use, as stated in my book on p. xvi. I was 
therefore surprised to see that Mr. Chancellor objects to my spelling of 
many of the names of Russian warships. 

Your reviewer's statement that I have said nothing at all about the 
great combined effort to get the ships through to Russia in the hard winter 
of 1941-42 must, I feel, be contradicted ; on page 388 it is recorded that 
“all the supplies which Britain had promised her Ally for the winter of 
1941 were delivered on time,” and M. Maisky’s long and eloquent tribute 
to the northern convoys under arctic conditions (1941-43) is reproduced 
in full. The section on the Barents Sea, and page 391, describe the ice 
which the convoys had to meet on their voyage to Archangel.—Yours 
faithfully, MAIiRIN MITCHELL. 


George Sampson 


Sir,—I was very glad to see your warm appreciation of George Sampson 
in the Spectator of February 10th. We readers owe him a great deal, if it 
were only for his Concise Cambridge History of Literature, a book | 
treasure very highly. It contains amongst other good things what I 
consider to be the best balanced appreciation of Shakespeare I have ever 
read, and his final chapter on recent writers seems to me a model of 
judicious criticism. His History is one of four books I should want to 
take if I had to be marooned somewhere—Shakespeare, the Bible, the 
Oxford Book of Quotations and Sampson.—Yours faithfully, 
17 Trevor Place, S.W.7. ALFRED © OX. 


The Rite of Confirmation 


Sir,—* The second Prayer Book of Edward VI... did not contain the 
rite of confirmation, and made no reference to confirmation . The 
rite of confirmation first appeared in the Prayer Book of Queen Eliza- 
beth.” So your correspondent, Mr. Thomson. How did he come to 
overlook both in the First and also in the Second Prayer Books of 
Edward VI “Confirmacion, wherein is conteined a Catechisme for 
children,” which include the rite of confirmation? —Y ours faithfully, 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. NorMan SYKES 


Difficult Situation 


Six,—In the last paragraph of Professor D. W. Brogan’s excellent 
article The Dilemma of the French Left, the old gibe should have read: 
* The situation in Berlin is serious but not desperate. On the other hand 
the situation in Vienna is desperate but not serious.” I am no erudite 
doryphore, so I stand open to correction.—Yours, &c., 

Luscombe, Emsworth, Hants. E. A. L. OLDFIELD 


Thomas Hood 


Sir,—I am writing the life of Thomas Hood (1799-1845), and should like 
to hear of any letters, in public or private hands, to or from him or his 
wife, including those used by his son and daughter for their Memorials. 
I am especially anxious to trace correspondence with the Reynolds family, 
Charles Dilke, Dr. and Mrs Elliot and John Wright, and with any 
publisher or editor for whom Hood wrote. 

Any letters lent me I will promptly copy and return 

50 Middleway, N.W.11. 


Yours, &c., 
J. M. CoHnen 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Poet, Prophet and Playwright 


Collected Plays of Sean O’Casey. Volumes | and Il. (Macmillan. 
12s. 6d, each.) 


The Plays of J. B. Priestley. 
Play Parade by Noel Coward. 


Volume Il, 16s.) 


\ olume Il. 


(Heinemann, 


(Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 


“ Do not we English hear daily for the last twenty years that the 
Drama is dead?” The question was Carlyle’s. Today Peter 
Ustinov finds “the theatre suffering from an ossification of the 
tear-ducts, a cold in the heart, inflammation of the tongue, and 
chronic constipation,” while Eric Bentley writes that “the theatre 
at present fulfils only one precondition of renaissance: it is dead.” 
Capitulation to the conservative taste of the public, which allows 
the theatre to be hag-ridden with naturalism ; diversion of creative 
artists to the cinema's cause ; the marketing of theatres “as if they 
were tipsters’ pitches at a race-course,” are all alleged to have 
contributed to the theatre’s imminent demise Authors are criticised 
for being hacks of commodity rather than rebels for art—and yet, 
Jike other men, they cannot ignore bread-and-butter considerations 

Mr. Coward. Mr. O'Casey and Mr. Priestley have been in the 
last twenty years skilled morticians handling the theatrical corpse. 
Mr. Coward must have done well out of the job, is notably less 
prolific than the others, and appears to spend much of his time in 
South Sea islands. Mr. Priestley farms in another island nearer 
home, from which he emerges to make impassioned political appeals 
to the middle-class, whose income range, it would appear, is now 
raised to include the Attorney-General’s £10,000 a year Mi 
O’Casey has judged the commercial market less fortunately. His 
plays are presented in Sweden before London sees them, and, when 
London gets the opportunity, it gives them short shrift. And yet, of 
this trio of sitters-in with the corpse, Mr. O’Casey alone has to his 
credit at least three plays which are likely to command a more than 
ephemeral life, and which have claims to be literature as well as 
drama—Juno and the Paycock, The Plough and the Stars and The 
Silver ‘Tassie. 

rhe strength of Mr. O'Casey is the strength of the Elizabethans 
In an age nurtured on the slick telegraphese of the cinema and of 
Mr. Coward's dialogue, he gives memorable language. Whether it 
is Juno’s last great speech with its rhythmical repetition, or the 
prodigal loveliness which he lavishes on minor characters, who leap 
to life as a result, it is the language which stabs straight to the 
sensitive hearts of those who still have ears with which to hear. 
There is a huge concentration of richness here. Mrs. Foran has 
no great part in The Silver Tassie, but one speech makes her 
unforgettable : 

“I forgot the blasted steak an’ onions fryin’ on the fire' God 
Almighty, there's not as much as a bead of juice left in either of 
them. Even the gospel gunner couldn't do a little target practice by 
helpin’ the necessity of a neighbour. I can hear the love for your 
neighbours almost fizzlin’ in your hearts.” 





VONDAY, FEBRUARY 27TH 


‘ That remarkable character, Popski ’ 


POPSKI on aan 


cives his own account of his 
Private Army 
by VLADIMIR PENIAKOFI 
(**Popski’’) 
l/lustrated 


JONATHAN CAPE 16s. net. 


Only O’Casey in our times can rise to the big tragic scene. 
Nora’s madness raging against Bessie’s singing of “ Lead, Kindly 
Light,” lives in the memory. He blends realism and expressionism, 
is endlessly fertile of idea, and always seems to have more material 
than can be squeezed into the pint-pot of a play. Yet his plays 
are carefully constructed and not jerry-built. In Coward smart 
epigram hopes to conceal vacuity of feeling; in O’Casey poetry 
points the passion of the vision which is the piay’s initial inspiration 
He is the master of “ that swift sympathy which quicks the world.” 
Where his contemporaries appear as minnows playing in a placid 
stream, he seems a whale moving with easy confidence in the deepest 
waters 

Mr. Priestley has lately been sensitive about critics who have 
used “ quotations from old articles or humorous essays wildly torn 
from their context.” Yet words which he himself wrote about 
Charles Kingsley seem so appropriate to Volume II of his plays 
that, despite his animadversion, one dares to quote. “So many 
of these novels with a purpose, dictated as they were by the noblest 
feelings, seem poor faded stuff now. They were frequently written 
with an eye to an immediate effect, and the warm partisan, hoping 
to enlist opinion on his side, is rarely in a fit state to create a work 
of art.” Whatever the case of Kingsley. this would certainly seem 
to be true of Mr. Priestley. Polonius would have to lengthen his 
list to include all the types of drama essayed here —“ an immortal 
comedy,” “a farcical tragedy,” “a farcical comedy,” “a comedy 
of broadcasting,” “a topical comedy,” “a discursive entertainment.” 
Their author is versatile, copious, inventive and never guilty of 
writing a slack line. He can bring character to life and can on 
occasion command that magic which is the essence of theatre. But 
his plays, though often concerned with man’s social shapeliness, 
never seem the product of profound thought and feeling. The 
impression is rather that of magnificent journalism expressed in 
terms of the stage. 

Mr. Coward has fewer pretensions and has achieved more success 
This volume contains some of his brilliant work in revue form, 
and its publication would be justified if only for recalling the 
happiness of This Year of Grace and Words and Music. Act Il 
of Fallen Angels, unnecessarily guyed in the current production, 
raises a laugh in reading as it did when it was originally played by 
Miss Bankhead and Miss Best. Jane Cowl’s delivery of one of the 
best curtain lines of our time, “I've always hated that damned 
thing,” as she smashed the Venus de Milo with a volume of Proust, 
was unforgettable, but Easy Virtue had been forgotten as the well- 
constructed play it is. 

The pessimists about the theatre may be right. But Carlyle’s 
gloomy prognostications came to nothing, and Tom Robertson's 
Caste was soon to perform artificial respiration on the ailing body. 
The corpse in Synge’s Shadow of the Glen gave a sneeze which 
embarrassed those who hoped to profit from the death. The 
dramatic corpse may well do likewise. JOHN GARRETT. 


Europe for Americans 
The State of Europe. By Howard K. Smith. (Cresset Press. 15s.) 


WHEN bright young Romans inspected Greece at about the time 
of the incorporation of Hellas in the Roman Empire, how the intel- 
lectuals of Athens must have writhed to have their history fore- 
shortened by the visitors and scarcely differentiated from that of 
Sparta or Corinth. Today, when public opinion—or should one say 
popular feeling ?—sporadically plays so important a r6le, we 
Europeans would do well to appreciate the value of a book like 
this. For it is a sincere and courageous attempt—and more original 
than some others have been—to explain our troubles and our needs 
to millions of Americans, and to make clear that it all matters to 
them, too, 

If this catalogue type of book is never easy to read, Mr. Howard 
Smith has a pretty wit and his book is really worth while. He 
describes some of his own experiences so that the glow revives. 
He has a lot of things to say, for instance, about General de Gaulle, 
his “ prestige with mystery” and the change in his demeanour at 
the Press conference at the end of 1948 when he appeared en civil 
and “ had learned how to smile.” 

There is a good deal here that may seem naive to British readers. 
Mr. Howard Smith is inclined to make too much of those months 
immediately after the last war when the idealists had not yet been 
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made to look silly. At a certain stage of most modern wars and 
revolutions, that is of most great upheavals, heaven has seemed 
just round the corner. The men of 1848 must have felt rather as 
we do now when by 1852 they found themselves subjected to 
Napoleon III and Alexander Bach. 

Similarly, Mr. Howard Smith attaches too much importance to 
the effects of the awful cold in the winter of 1946-47, for it is from 
the time of that crisis that he dates the dethronement of Britain 
as the foremost great Power. But surely that winter, historically, 
was Only a tiny little last straw. I had a perfectly ordinary grand- 
father who lived in an East Anglian town. In a letter to one of his 
daughters in 1878 he foresaw without difficulty that the power of 
Britain would pass to the United States when the importance of 
coal had been superseded and other probable developments had 
come to pass. I am sure there were many people like him. And 
yet when obvious things we have long known to be inevitable come 
about we are always surprised and explain them away by the 
Government or the weather. 

When all is said and done, however, The State of Europe remains 
in intelligent and constructive piece of work. Mr. Howard Smith 
believes that the technical developments of the century necessitate 
social reform and economic planning, if only in order to outbid the 
Soviets. Incidentally, he has a good answer to the old bureaucracy 
»bjection, and suggests that “in the past decade it has grown in 
Capitalist America at about the same rate as it has grown in Com- 
munist Russia.” Evidently he does not regard the present trend 
away from planning in most of Western Europe as much more than 
i response, voluntary or involuntary as the case may be, to 
American economic pressure. Perhaps his best chapter is the one 
about Britain. It concludes with the following paragraph: 

“ The decline of Britain’s wealth has left little slack for the social 
compromises that created her long record for peaceful change. 
From now on she will have to depend on the sheer good sense of her 
people. That, however, is a token of some moment. I can think 
of no people on earth more likely to face the facts, take the strains, 
do the job and make writers like me feel a little absurd for having 
hinted that there was a possibility of failure in the first place.” 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 





Daisy and Her German Castles 


The Private Diaries of Daisy, Princess of Pless, 1873-1914. Edited 


by D. Chapman-Huston, (Murray. tos. 6d.) 


THe glamour that invests great ladies in hoops or crinolines has not 
yet reached the hostesses and beauties who reigned at the Diamond 
Jubilee and rode, protected by veils and goggles, in the primaeval 
notor cars. A flavour of stale cigar smoke hangs over late Victorian 
ind Edwardian society. Such nostalgia as it attracts is for an age 
of plenty for the “ privileged * (of all classes) rather than for a lost 
civilisation There is some truth and more illusion in this view 
[The years around the turn of the century are still rather too close 
to be “ period ”’—except for caricature. Mary Theresa Olivia 
Cornwallis-West, to whom a Secretary of the German Embassy 
sroposed at a masked ball at Holland House in 1891, lends herself 
zasily to caricature in her published diaries. 











NEVILLE CARDUS 


continues his ‘Autobiography’ in 
‘SECOND INNINGS’ 
*“ An enchanting book. The reader will be 


always charmed, amused or entertained.” 
ERIC GILLETT. 





“Never was there a less cynical book or 
one that more greatly rejoiced in the glow 
of life.” —HOWARD SPRING. 
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A patrician English tomboy, tempted by promises of hunters, 


jewels, castles and servants galore, she was married out of the 
schoolroom and plunged into the semi-barbarian life of her husband 
“pompous Hans,” and of the most exalted circles in imperial 
Germany. She was at her happiest having high jinks in the great 
houses of England. At Chatsworth “I had to . . . dance, sing, do 
tricks with a glass of water on my head . . . and show how high 
I could kick, which is higher than my own head a good bit. 
Princess Victoria held up her fan for me to kick.” At Fiirstenstein, 
with its six hundred rooms, and the other palaces and castles of 
which she became princess, in Silesia, Saxony and Berlin and on 
the Riviera, she found etiquette “ unbelievably boring.” High jinks 
were reserved for the gentlemen. “ Hans came rushing in furiously 
enraged because he had to go to meet the Emperor at the * White 
Stag’ dinner. . . To gain admission everyone had to kneel over 
a chair and tell a dirty story and be smacked on his behind with 
the flat of a sword by the Emperor.” 

When she wrote her name, in the personal book of the Empress, 
as “ Daisy of Pless,” her husband severely told her to put, in future, 
* Maria Theresa of Pless.” However late she went to bed (and 
dinner with the Kaiser as guest did not start until ten or eleven), 
two maids were always on duty for the sole purpose of turning 
down the sheets. She had got all—and more than all—her fiancé 
had promised. There were two hundred thoroughbred horses and 
seven yards of the world-famous rope of Pless pearls and a cloth- 
of-gold train, “the one which, without my knowing if. cost £400,” 
and, among others, a “best” crown and innumefable Orders. 
Sometimes the housekeeping, even on this scale, had its bad 
moments. She discovered that the chef had bought 991 eggs in 
three weeks, “although Hans, I and the children and six servants 
were away.” 

There were chances of trying to influence the Kaiser who said 
to her once: “ What the English want is a good thrashing and 
they'll get it if they don’t take care.” Talk of Germany invading 
England (in 1909) was “ hysterical rot,” but the Kaiser was incalcul- 
able and the Princess kept an anxious eye on him. “Oh, I am 
always misunderstood,” he confided to her, “ there is no one living 
to tell the truth to me,” and, she adds, “a tear fell on his cigar.” 
She says that he never saw an ordinary newspaper, but had one 
prepared for him daily and printed in gold. He and she discussed 
the “atrocious ‘Socialist’” Government (Asquith’s) and there 
found themselves on common ground. Liberals, except Lord Rose- 
bery, were not to her liking Campbell Bannerman, “ whose 
politics I dislike and whose government I wish I could upset,” fares 
no worse in these diaries than does Mr. Winston Churchill. 

Readers of the books she published between the wars found 
themselves charmed by the impudent gaiety with which this poor 
and lovely little rich girl confronted her gilded fate. They and 
others will welcome this selection from two of these books, 
Daisy, Princess of Pless, by Herself and From My Private Diary. 
It is printed with the pleasant introduction written by the editor, 
Major Chapman-Huston, in 1928. A_ biographical note ought, 
surely, to have been added, now, to show that the Princess divorced 
her husband soon after the first war and died in Germany during 
the second. A. P. Ryan. 


Journey to the South 
Ilex and Olive. By Thal. 


As its title suggests, this book is an account of a journey to the 
South, through France and Italy—a _ record which _ includes 
impressions of people, places, architecture, painting and landscape, 
together with a number of more carefully worked-up subjects such 
as an essay On Henry James's A Little Tour in France, a description 
of several days passed with Somerset Maugham, a scholarly if 
brief Anatomy of Palladianism prompted by a stay in Vicenza, a 
well-told story of a curious *ncounter in Venice, some specplations 
on Mithraism suggested by a cave on Capri, and an interesting 
digression in defence of Tiberius, whose lonely palace crumbles 
on Monte Solaro. 

Mr. Swan is well aware that a sip from the Hippocrene can be 
dangerously heady, and he keeps himself admirably — sober. 
Fortunately, also, he does not feel the indifference to natural beauty 
of many travel writers today (* Mr. Evelyn Waugh has never seen 
a sight more revolting than the sun setting over a Greek island”), 
and we are consequently eble to share largely in his enjoyment 
and enthusiasms. Mr. Swan undertook the tour in search of two 
things: first, “ that meridional world for which so many Englishmen 
long, as if there were in us a race memory which will not allow 


Michael Swan. (Home & Van 16s.) 
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AFRICA 
BRITAIN’S THIRD EMPIRE 


George Padmore 


‘Britain has built and lost two great empires — 
in America and in India—but the prospects are 
that her third, in Africa, will be her greatest.” 
This book is a survey of the Colonial problem in British Africa 
written by a negro. It deals with the most controversial 
economic, political, and social problems in the different territories 
comprising the British Empire in Africa. 
261 pp 12s 6d net 


THE EINSTEIN THEORY OF 
RELATIVITY 
H. G. and L. R. Lieber 


A profound book, ingeniously written in a style which makes it 
easy for the layman to follow complicated mathematical processes. 
Each paragraph is broken into short lines so that the reader is 
given time to measure the leap from one premise to another. 
Illustrated 18s net 
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RECENT AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 





THE SURE THING 
Merle Miller 


“While this book has the speed and suspense of a thriller, it 
can be enjoyed both as a psychological novel and as a bitter 
comment on contemporary American political history.” 
FRANCIS WYNDHAM in the Observer. 

“ Ably written, convincingly worked out, The Sure Thing is 
the best American novel I have met in 1950.” PETER QUENNELL 
in the Daily Mail. 

“Cracks like a whip; it is absorbing and painful to read.” 
J. D. scoTr in the New Statesman. 

RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 10s. 6d. 


A VOICE THROUGH A CLOUD 
Denton Welch 


- Denton Welch, one of the most gifted and creative artists of 


his generation, died in 1948 at the age of thirty-one, leaving 
this, perhaps his finest work, almost but not quite completed. 
Based on his own experiences, it is a novel of great insight and 
feeling. READY MARCH 9th. 10s. 6d. 


CHEERFUL WEATHER FOR 
THE WEDDING 
Julia Strachey 
A reprint, in the attractive Holiday Library, of this novel 
which David Garnett, writing in the New Statesman, called 
““a very small book but a very perfect one revealing a rich 


sense of humour and ‘very great literary and dramatic skill.” 
READY MARCH 9th, 6s. 
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His new full-length novel 
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To be published March 3rd 


Education For Peace 
By HERBERT READ 


Mr. Read explains how men’s aggressive instincts can be di- 
verted by education into a valuabie stream of energy: “ My 
main proposition is that mankind must be predisposed for 
peace by the right kind of education.” 7s. 6d. net. 


An Inquiry into the Principles and 
Policy of the Government of the 
United States 

By JOHN TAYLOR OF CAROLINE COUNTY 


This is the first volume in a new series, “ Rare Masterpieces 
of Philosophy and Science,” The series aims to revive works 
which have unjustly fallen into oblivion and which have a 
special message for the present time, 35s. net. 
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three new novels 


Adwersary in the 


House 
IRVING STONE 


‘Adversary in the House is a book to read because 
through the simplicity and crudity a sense comes through 
of a very rich and remarkable personality who never 
swerved during his life from the prime purpose of trying 
to improve the lot of his fellow human beings.’— 
Manchester Evening News. 12s. 6d. net 


Midnight Lace 
MacKINLAY KANTOR 


‘Mr. Kantor does not write like a gentleman but he does 
write like a professional. His portrait of the shrewd 
attractive milliner who captures the most eligible bachelor 
in a mid-west town and turns respectable is done in 
coarse, but vivid strokes.’—New Statesman. 10s. 6d. net 


The Hour of Truth 


DAVID DAVIDSON 


‘It is rare to find a novel which works so firmly to such 
a conclusion. On the way to it, Mr. Davidson has an 
excellent story to tell, and a scene of colour to paint.’— 
Observer. 9s. 6d. net 
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us to forget that we owe our culture and part of our blood ” to it ; 
and secondly, like Dr. Syntax, he went in search of the 
“ picturesque,” which he neatly defines as “that moment when 
one realises the impact of the past on the present, that commingling 
of any visual images which allow one to have, momentarily, a 
glimpse of the continuity of life.” He found both, and he gives 
us acutely the sense of both. 

His account of the days spent with Maugham is particularly 
good ; not only Maugham himself, but the whole setting is vividly 
evoked. One is grateful to Mr. Swan’s memory for this excellent 
fragment of biography ; Swan on Maugham on Virginia Woolf is 
fascinating. Swan on Sir Max Beerbohm, alas, is all too brief— 
though, as the reader will see for himself, it was hardly his fault. 
Mr. Swan tells a story well, and his stories are good. The pages 
are scattered with pleasing asides—* The moon, as so often, had 
let herself be party to a confidence trick"; or the ragged shoeless 
beggars who “appear silently at your café table like some 
Eumenides without the upper hand.” But it is these and the 
touched-in glimpses of background, the informal spontaneous 
impressions, the moments of sensitive appreciation and illuminating 
comment that, generally speaking, remain in the mind and 
contribute more to the ultimate character of the book than the 
weightier, more deliberately considered passages. Apart from an 
inevitable change of voice with subject matter, the former are 
lively, easy, vivid ; the latter, though often interesting and informa- 
tive, are just occasionally ever so slightly self-conscious. 

If Mr. Swan feels a puritanical prick of guilt that the frescoes of 
Piero della Francesca or the music of Monteverdi should have 
concerned him more than the problems that confront humanity, I, 
for one, am thankful that for the space of this book, at any rate, 
he has remained dégagé. After all, he had to come back to the 
northern oak and ash ; and the fact that his six months’ immersion 
in Italian art and history made the thought of return distasteful 
is more a tribute to his sensibility than an indication, as he modestly 
suggests, of a tendency to “escapism.”: The book is generously 
illustrated and typographically pleasing. JOHN GUEST. 


Understanding the Victorians 


Nineteenth Century Studies: Coleridge to Matthew Arnold. 
By Basil Willey. (Chatto and Windus. 1s.) 


Wuite Lytton Strachey enjoyed the exhilarating task of unmasking 
certain eminent Victorians, to Professor Willey has fallen the 
soberer duty of showing us what they were really like. Let no 
one expect to find in his book a counterpart to the brilliant, partial, 
superficial sketches of Dr. Arnold and Manning, of Gordon and 
Florence Nightingale, with which Strachey (always more successful 
with men—or women—of action than with thinkers) delighted his 
readers in the 1920s. Professor Willey, unlike his predecessor, is 
more interested in the Victorians themselves than in the effect that 
his pictures of them will produce. His more serious method of 
approach will suit the taste of the more serious generation for 
which he writes, a generation that wishes rather to be enlightened 
than to be amused. He sets out to discover exactly what it was that 
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his Victorians thought ; in order to do so he has taken the trouble 
to read their books, and the books that influenced them, in detail 
and sympathetically, and he devotes himself in these studies, with 
equal patience and sympathy, to the task of exposition. He starts, 
almost inevitably, with Coleridge, the connecting link between the 
thought of the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries ; he ends 
with Matthew Arnold, a corresponding link between the thought of 
the present century and the last. Other chapters deal with Dr. 
Arnold, Newman, Mill, Carlyle, Comte and George Eliot. 

Professor Willey’s study of Dr. Arnold is a very different affair 
from Strachey’s superficial caricature. It does full justice to Arnold's 
efforts, by his writing, by his preaching, by his practice, to bring 
about the realisation in England of “ the idea of a Christian Society.” 
The project of a “truly National Church ” is sometimes put before 
us today—and, if Arnold anticipated the feelings that are at work 
in its favour, Newman anticipated the criticisms levelled against it. 
What if, in becoming “truly national,” your Church ceases to be 
truly a Church ? If you strip your Christianity of dogma so that 
everyone can believe in it, what sort of Christianity will be left 
for everyone to believe in? Pertinent questions, as difficult to 
answer today as when they were first posed by the Tractarians. 

In his study of Newman and the Oxford Movement Professor 
Willey shows how far the Tractarians were from being the mere 
pedantic ritualists that even such enlightened critics as Stanley 
and Matthew Arnold supposed them to be: “The fact is that 
Newman and Ward, led by a profound spiritual instinct, placed 
religion on a surer basis than any afforded by scriptural funda- 
mentalism or evangelical ‘ assurance’ ”—and, furthermore, they 
stole the thunder of scepticism by insisting that it was only where 
reason ended that faith began. Professor Willey, like Matthew 
Arnold, is one of those for whom the Catholic solution is “ frankly 
impossible,” but he evidently believes (with a growing number of his 
contemporaries) that the sceptical solution—the heresy of the nine- 
teenth century and the orthodoxy of the first half of the twentieth— 
is no solution at all, and that to give to the fundamental 
questions asked by religion any but a religious answer is to leave 
them, in effect, unanswered. Nowhere does this appear more clearly 
than in his essay on John Stuart Mill, and it is with an air almost of 
triumph that he exhibits the tiny but tremendous admission of 
the indefatigable old rationalist, wrung from him in the last essay 
that he ever wrote: “ Here,” to quote Professor Willey (who allows 
himself for once a touch of irony), “ are the terrific words: ‘in the 
supposition of Christ’s divine mission there is nothing so inherently 
impossible or absolutely incredible as to preclude anyone 
from hoping that it may perhaps be true’.” 

To Mill religious faith and dogma (other than the dogmas of 
“ reason”) were alike repugnant; side by side with him Professor 
Willey sets Carlyle, who preached religion without dogma, and 
Comte, who preached dogma without religion—Catholicism, as has 
been said, minus the Christianity. Perhaps the best, and certainly 
the boldest, essay in the book is that in which the author, knowing 
well how sinister the gospel of hero-worship sounds to modern ears, 
concludes that Carlyle, for all his blind and bitter bluster, has a 
lesson for today, that we can learn from him “ that democracy, in 
order to survive, must be born again; it must unlearn its economic 
idolatries, cease to be self-seeking and mechanical and recapture its 
soul by returning to its own inmost ideas, which turn out, on 
reflection, to be those of Christianity. We seem to discern now 
that the old ‘liberal’ values—Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, the 
Rights of Man, tolerance, reverence for each individual as an end 
and not a means—can only flourish if they are rooted in the 
religion from which they originally sprang.” 

The longest chapter in the book (except the introductory essay 
on Coleridge) is devoted to George Eliot—a writer as much over- 
rated today as she was underrated yesterday—and to the liberal 
theologians, Hennell, Strauss, Feuerbach, through whose influence 
she escaped from the narrow intellectual circle in which her mind 
was nurtured. Professor Willey’s detailed analysis of those vastly 
influential works, Hennell’s Jnguiry Concerning the Origin of 
Christianity, Strauss’s Life of Jesus, and Feuerbach’s Essence of 
Christianity, is quite masterly, and, like his equally detailed, and 
equally lucid, exposition of the fantastic Positivist philosophy of 
Comte, will reveal a world of thought quite unfamiliar, one suspects, 
to many of his readers. But no one can pretend that the gaing in these 
regions is easy, and it is with something like relief that one turns 
from these humourless doctors to the irony and humanity of 
Matthew Arnold. Here, one feels, is a mind that truly understood, 
that might indeed be taken as representing, “the modern spirit.” 
In Literature and Dogma, in God and the Bible, above all in the 
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essays on Democracy and on Eqiality, one finds the very problems 
that vex us most urgently today dealt with from a point of view 
that in no way differs from our own. Certainly the Victorians 
were not unaware of the forces at work around them, of the 
changes threatening the world in which they lived. We are now 
faced with the results of those changes, and Professor Willey’s 
book may teach us to turn to the Victorians for the answers to 
some of our own problems. JOHN SPARROW, 


Plumdew in the War Years 


Henry Plumdew: His Memoirs, Experiences and Opinions, 1938- 
1948. By C. E. Vulliamy. (Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 


He would be a dull or a lucky fellow who had no recollections of 
the ten years from 1938 that shook his mind from its normal paths ; 
either that, or an eccentric like Henry Plumdew, whose peace-time 
musings hopped goat-like among the pinnacles of living thought and 
often paused to peer nonchalantly into the abysses of death. Him 
the war had littie to teach, save in physical experience. And so 
the largely genuine memoirs of the fictional Henry Plumdew (with 
editorial interpolations by the wholly genuine Mr. Vulliamy) treat 
soberly of London's “ blitz " and of the prospects of total destruction 
in any war to come. In between air-raids, so to speak, Henry 
Plumdew creates some explosions of his own, in anecdote and 
comment on his friends and relations, in philosophical experiment 
and in general criticism. 

What sort of person was Henry Plumdew ? He was (like Mr. 
Vulliamy) more than something of a philosopher and an archae- 
ologist, but ready to mock people who over-indulge in those studies. 
He was an elderly gentleman who hated elderly persons (though 
this is perhaps because Mr. Vulliamy surrounded him with 
grotesques), and who always had a kind word for the young, 
especially the young ladies. He made persistent, if quaint, use ol 
Latin, and could misquote the Royal Artillery motto—for which 
sin he should have been struck dead by lightning instanter. He 
tirelessly proclaimed his snobbery by denying that he was a snob. 
(And when he accuses his friend Mr. Vulliamy of snobbery, Mr 
Vulliamy leaps into the text to deny shat.) He vainly tried to 
control his shudders at the “ working-classes" (see Blackpool, 
Oafery and Spitting), but voted Labour in 1945 because he so dis- 
liked his Conservative acquaintances. But even an eccentric must 
have his consistencies. “ From the age of ten,” he wrote, “I have 
always loved the more pungent forms of satire In this, if 
in nothing else, I have been consistent.” 

In these “ memoirs” Mr. Vulliamy has repeated a literary dodge 
by means of which he has often side-stepped his way into the hearts 
of his readers. It consists of busily retaining the kind of inspired 
flashes of phrase and theory which come to one while running for 
1 bus or relighting the fire, and then inventing an eccentric characte: 
into whose mind and mouth all these can be put. He must needs 
be an eccentric, for the recollections will hop about like crackers 
indeed, some may even fizzle damply as though they were rejects 
from another box of tricks. But Mr. Vulliamy provides few rejects ; 
he has wit and wisdom and an unflurried control over English. He 
happily tells us that the crazy poetess, Doosie Prett, “has all the 
tranquillity and aplomb, all the delicate avoirdupois of a successful 
humbug ”; and that in the early air-raid shelters “the damp and 
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darkness and the lack of proper clothing had effects which in some 
cases were fatal and in others a source of scandalous rumour.” 
Another noted eccentric, Mr. Richard Mallett’s Amos, who would 
never have got on with Henry Plumdew, once remarked to the effect 
that a book shouldn’t make one say: “That's what I've always 
thought myself,” but “ I'd never thought of that before.” However 
Amos’s standards were always crushingly esoteric. Many readers 
will find that they have thought much as Henry Plumdew, and will 
like him all the more for it. RAWLE Knox. 


A Frenchman in Switzerland 


Switzerland. By André Siegfried. (Cape. _ 12s. 6d.) 


Wuo has not sometimes felt with Gide that Switzerland is too 
tiresomely exemplary ? 

“* Honnéte peuple suisse! Se porter bien ne lui vaut rien. Sans 
crimes, sans histoire, sans littérature, sans arts, c’est un robuste rosier 
sans épines ni fleurs. ’ 

In this book on Switzerland M. André Siegfried says nothing so 
frank. But one is left to suppose that he is privately of much the 
same opinion. He has sub-titled the book A Democratic Way of 
Life, but there is nothing in it about the arts and literature, the 
culture of Switzerland. Nothing about history. Nothing about 
the home and school, the town life and the village. Calvin, Zwingli, 
Rousseau, William Tell and Dr. Barth are briefly mentioned, but 
there is no reference whatever to Beza, Bécklin, Bodmer, Breitinger, 
Constant, Fuseli, Urs Graf, Haller, Keller, Klee, Lavater, Meyer, 
von Miller, Pestalozzi, Winkelried. There is only demography, 
trade, industry, finance, politics and constitutional practice. 
Implicitly, it is far more profoundly cynical than the words I have 
quoted from Gide. 

M. Siegfried has travelled widely, and his books on foreign 
countries enjoy a high regard in France. Switzerland has obviously 
depressed him. He has not even had the spirit to criticise the 
country. He simply sets forth at length the least interesting of facts. 
In not one single chapter does he successfully dissimulate his bore- 
dom. Unlike Ruskin and the rest of us, M. Siegfried finds the 
German-speaking Swiss “ romantic”; but I think by this he only 
means that they are not brought up, as he was, on Descartes. Alas, 
one looks in vain for Cartesian qualities in M. Siegfried’s work itself 
Feutonic virtues of high seriousness and industry are more apparent. 
The author has assembled more statistics here than I have hitherto 
encountered in a work of straight descriptive prose. I am told on 
good authority that M. Siegfried’s figures of Swiss trade and 
economics are irreproachable. The one disadvantage is that they 
are four years out of date. English readers will find much later and 
e useful statistics in the Statesman’s Year-Book and Whitaker's 
{/manac for 1949 and 1950. Internal evidence suggests that this 
edition of M. Siegfried’s book has been translated first from 
French into American and secondly from American into English 
It is certainly not the author's fault if such Atlantic voyages have 
delayed the British publication of his work. 

Historians of post-war economics will not, however, be wholly 
disappointed. The exceptional year of 1946 in Swiss industry and 
trade is here analysed in detail; for example, the proportion of 
watches made entirely in one factory is compared with the proportion 
made in parts in several. But on the whole this book is like the 
science of arithmetic, in that it offers rather little to engage a mind 
that has no aptitude for figures. Maurice CRANSTON. 


mo 


>. . 
Fiction 
The Gladiators. By Arthur Koestler. (Macmillan. 
Prairial. By Laura Talbot. 6d.) 
The Miraculous Barber. By Marcel Aymé. (The Bodley Head. 9s. 6d.) 
Portrait of Philip. By Barbara Willard. (Macmillan, 
Golden Slippers. By Horace Annesley Vachell. (Hutchinson. 9s. 6d.) 
The Asiatics. By Frederic Prokosch. ros. 6d.) 


ros, 6d.) 
(Macmillan. 9s. 


108, 6d.) 


(Faber. 


1 Hearb Mr. Arthur Koestler, at a conference of writers held in 
London during the war, make a speech which stood out from all 
the rest by its sincerity, its imaginative energy and its realism. These 
qualities, manifest in everything he writes, are reinforced in The 
Gladtators (first published in 1939 and now reappearing) by a 
powerful structure. Both in conception and composition this ts 4 
novel on the grand scale. Its theme is the rising of Spartacus some 
seventy years before the start of the Christian era when a band 
of revolted gladiators, attracting to them a rabble of the disaffected, 
set about liberating slaves, sacking cities and spreading desolation 
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and terror through the countryside. The Roman State sent an 
army against them, and under the leadership of the Thracian 
Spartacus and the Gaul Crixus they defeated it. Beleaguered on 
Vesuvius, the insurgents came near destruction, but Spartacus out- 
witted and massacred the investing forces. Success brought schism, 
Spartacus wishing to establish a communal State, Crixus bent on 
looting and debauchery. For close on two years the Sun State 
flourished ; then the organised power of Rome dissolved it, its 
leaders fell, its rank and file were killed or crucified. 

The story is magnificently told. Mr. Koestler has one of the 
chief requisites of a great novelist, a sense of the mystery of human 
character, and he can construct a design which keeps each character 
in his place. He is content simply to show us Crixus, who remains 
enigmatic at his death—sullen, lecherous, formidable, a man who 
acts but does not speak. Fulvius the lawyer, garrulous, pedantic, 
oddly noble in his last hour ; old Nicos, simple, stupid, dignified ; 
the boy Publilor, the scribe Apronius—they are real people, observed, 
felt, and respected. Spartacus himself, the intellectual, wielder of a 
force which even those who reprobated him could not deny, dying 
in battle with his mouth full of mud, his last thought “ Is this all ? ” 

-Spartacus is as sharply realised as the minor characters. Any 
novelist will know how much this means. 

The writing is eloquent, muscular and spare— 

“The servants of Fannius came and brought some torches. The 
chamber was suddenly high and light, the stone walls moved apart.” 

And on a larger scale— 

“ He said good-night to the others and stretched out on the ground 
along the tent wall, his head next to the coarse boots of the shepherd. 
They smelled strongly, but not repellently. The rain drummed 
evenly and lullingly against the canvas. Had it really all happened 
this very night, had he run through the rain with the spear thrown by 
the martial silhouette splashing into the mud beside him? Behold, 
then, and see how some hours in life widen and fill up to the brim, 
whereas others, hollow, puny beads strung up on the necklace of 
Time, are insubstantial and dissolve into the past.” 

It will be obvious from these extracts that the translation by Edith 
Simon is of the first order. 

After such a performance everything else seems on the small side. 
Prairial is a woman's book, and the male reader may find some 
difficulty in accepting its subjective point of view. Its heroine, 
starved of love by her staid and stiff-necked husband, succumbs 
passionately to a farm labourer on his estate. William’s grievance 
against his wife is that both her children have been girls. 
Discovering what has happened, he is consoled by the hope that the 
labourer’s child may be a boy. The wife is convinced it will be a 
girl, and christens it Barbara in advance. Later, wishing to appear 
mad, she ties Barbara to a tree. This unhappy expedient only 
partially solves her problem, but the book ends on a hopeful note 

The success of such a story must obviously depend on our 
response to the central character and our belief in her. Her two 
little girls make a sympathetic chorus, but I fear that in the end 
they confuse the book’s point of view and make the hercwine’s 
conduct appear even odder. This curiously titled study is intelligent 
and well written: but it leaves one male reviewer a little uneasy. 

“In God's name, how did I come by such an ass! ... I'll go 
and see your Micheline, even if it’s no use I won't have ber 
imagining you've been begotten by a churchwarden. And what's 
more, you'll oblige me by sleeping with her! If you haven't done 
so within the next week, I'll put you on a diet of codliver oil and 
haemoglobin.” 

This address from a father to his son indicates the climate of 
M. Aymé's agreeable story of Paris in 1936, in which politics are 
somehow less ihan the personalities whom they dominate. This is 
a considerable novel, hard to analyse, the mature synthesis of a 
number of intelligent qualities, and, despite its irony, nowhere 
deficient in feeling. 

Miss Barbara Willard has the courage not to make any attempt to 
repeat the manner of a previous success. Her re-creation of 
Elizabethan ardours and splendours is honest and full of colour, 
but The Dogs do Bark remains in my memory, and I do not think 
that Portrait of Philip will take a place beside it. 

In the serenity of his age, Mr. H. A. Vachell writes of a splendid 
yd gentleman who lived spaciously at Bath, surrounded by treasures 
of every kind. Alas, there were persons to whose interest it was 
that so much grandeur should collapse, and collapse it did, although 
from natural causes. The old gentleman had a favourite, a girl 
named Petal, whose beauty the dust-jacket traduces, and of whom 
the rest of the family were basely jealous. When the Grand Old 
Man’s heart fails at last, Petal is suspected. In this gracious and 


good-humoured story the author indulges himself, the reader and 
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Petal. It is a period piece; and if Petal herse:f is a little harg 
to place—young ladies of her experience nowadays do not use such 
phrases as “do a swift bunk "—there is an aureole over the whole 
story, and many other signs that a fine craftsman still knows what 
he is about. : 
Finally, a re-issue of Mr. Frederic Prokosch’s richly-textyred 
story, The Asiatics, brings us back to the higher levels of novel. 
writing. It reads as well as when it first appeared. 
L. A. G. Strona. 
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Designers in Britain: Volume IL. 
(Allan Wingate. 45s.) 

Designers in Britain is a “Biennial Review of Graphic and 
Industrial Design,” and includes work not only by members of 
the society responsible for the compilation, but also examples 
selected from the whole field of contemporary design in this 
country. Some 1,000 reproductions are arranged under the main 
headings “ Design for Industry ” and * Design for Marketing and 
Publishing,” and provide a fair survey. “Textiles” and “ Book 
Jackets ” are the best sections, and these entries suffer least from 
the prevailing slickness. Judged by the standard of modern 
design, the jobs reproduced are very good ; but the shortcomings 
of the standards themselves are shown by the fact that, in the 
industrial section, there are few domestic articles one would choose 
to have in one’s own home. Smooth and efficient though the 
international contemporary idiom is, it lacks humanity—yet as 
art is said to mirror its age, we doubtless have the design we 
deserve. Throughout the book there is a conspicuous lack of 
national feeling: many of the leading designers in Britain are not 
native to this country, and it seems a pity that the traditions of 
Chippendale and the Beggarstaffs are not being developed into a 
particular contemporary idiom. Designers in Britain is thorough 
in its job of regording ; the illustrations are well reproduced ; the 
introductory pages are on shoddy paper, and two errors on the 
contents page should surely raise a blush from so professional a 
society 


Industrial Artists. 


(Harvill Press, 9S, 6d.) 


WHEN the subject is picnics it 1s permissible to concoct a pie 
containing larks. Mrs. Battiscombe has evidently revelled a little 
in her venture, but felt her obligations. The pseudo-solemn 
historical handling bears this out. Picnicking is traced back to a 
twelfth-century episode when a monk, bearing the cheese he had 
stolen, was changed into a fox. “A picnic,” Mrs. Battiscombe 
declares roundly, “is the Englishman’s grand gesture”; and, 
indeed, it may be that Waterloo, the Armada and other skirmishes 
were but minor picnics beside this age-long battle with weather 
conditions. For Wordsworthian Lake excursions, the alternative to 
the repellent sandwich appears to have been “cold pork in their 
pockets.” There is also high life in pastoral settings, with Mrs. 
Beeton catering in her usual modest fashion for forty upper-class 
appetites and drinks to match. Plunging into a wealth of literary 
and fictitious picnics, Mrs. Battiscombe has picked a choice one 
from Don Juan, where the outdoor breakfast is cooked twice overt 
for the hero who has failed to waken soon enough to eat the first. 
With Milton we achieve sublimity when Adam and Eve prepare a 
mea! for Raphael. “ The feast,” Mrs. Battiscombe remarks, lapsing 
into naivety, “ seems to have been entirely vegetarian.” Of course 
it was ; ask Shelley if Adam killed and ate his fellow-beings before 
the Fall. And how does this Eden banquet qualify as an English 
picnic, unless the Garden, preceding Blake’s Jerusalem, was re- 
built in Buckinghamshire ? But no matter; all goes into the 
picnic pie, which is a light one and will not tax the digestion 
. * + * 


English Picnics. By Georgina Battiscombe. 


A Goop many readers of the Spectator will remember Michael 
Roberts, schoolmaster, philosopher, Alpinist, husband of Janet 
Adam Smith, who before his death in 1948, at the age of forty-six, 
was a fairly frequent contributor to our review columns. He was 
a striking personality—a member of the Communist Party in 1925 
and Principal (like Derwent Coleridge a century earlier) of the 
Anglican St. Mark’s Training College at Chelsea in 1944—and 
some record of his varied life was clearly called for. A few of his 
friends and colleagues have supplied it in the form of a well- 
produced booklet obtainable from Richard Hamilton at St. Mark’s 
College at 4s. 4d. post free. Its intrinsic interest should commend 
it to those who never knew Michael Roberts, as well as to his varied 
circles of friends. 
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ACROSS 7. Nine months in the affirmative. (3.) 
8. A steady boy among the horses. (6, 
1. You must sell in a single word, and 3.) 
at the same ume. (14.) 9. The lost heroine. (7.) 
& Paradoxically one must to hurry 4. Trim Herod (anag.). (9.) 
down. (5, 2.) 5. This may be observed in any brave 


The princess seems hardly grown clatter. (5.) 
up 7.) 16. A generous fellow who may be 
ll. “Athens, the eye of Greece, mother dropped. (5.) 
of And cloquence ” (Milton). 18. More unpleasant. (7.) 
(4.) 20. Adding up a vote 7 
12. Squirrels don’t drive in them 5.) 21. A feature of coincidence. (4, 3.) 
13. Found at the end of the alphabet. 24. What a difficulty prose may reveal. 
(4.) (5 ) 
The way over seems to have become 26. This was odd, because, you know, 
a lot. (7, 6.) They haven’t any ——” (Carroll). (4.) 


Go short of a cycling bride, Cali- 27. Tales from the dead. (4.) 


fornia way, all through lacking con- : ? 
centration. (13.) SOLUTION TO 
Queen Victoria’s dog. (4.) CROSSWORD No. 568 
One might come to grips with this 
trifle 5.) 


28. She'll come back for dinner, it 
seems (4 

28. “ The touch, how exquisitely 
fine!” (Pope). (7.) 

29. One of Titian’s specialities. (3, 4.) 

30. One of the bright items in the 
Ministry of Fuel’s undertakings ? 
(5, 9 

DOWN 


2. L1etain my position in this state. (7.) 

3. Something must be done before one 
can. a 

4, “A ~ man is always in the right ” 
(Cowper). (5.) 

5. Kipling’s footballers. (4.) 

6. The sailor seems to have transgressed 
considerably. (7.) 








SOLUTION ON MARCH 10 


The winner of Crossword No. 568 is George H. RUSHBROOKE, Esq., 
10 The Manor, Willenhall, Staffs. 


CANCER SUFFERERS 


desperately poor, need your help 


Please 





The poor and pitiable sufferers trom Cancer must be cared for 
will YOU help this sad case ? 

CANCER SUFFERER (5006). Poor old man (80), with no relatives 

and in grave condition, has only 6s. a week after paying board and 

lodging. Please help us to care for him. 

This is but one of more than two thousand sufferers on our books for 

whom we earnestly appeal for funds. The N.S.C.R. is supported entirely 

by voluntary contributions and receives no grant from the State. 

Jewellery welcomed and sold 

President: H.H. PRINCESS VICTORIA BATTENBERG 

(The Dowager Marchioness of Milford Haven) 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF 


Dept. S., 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.|. Tel.: ABBEY 4124 


Hon. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


CARRERAS, LTD. 


IMPROVED METHODS OFFSET RISING COSTS 











THe 46th annual general meeting of Carreras, Limited, was held on 
February 20th, in London. 

Sir Edward Baron, the chairman, in the course of his speech said: 

The events of the past twelve months show that the cautious attitude 
1 adopted when I spoke to you here a year ago was justified. In the first 
place, the allocation of dollars for the purchase of U.S.A. leaf was not 
up to our expectations as the pressure of economic necessity compelled 
the Government to reduce the initial allotment by nearly 20 per cent. 

Following this there loomed before us the prospect of devaluation, the 
possibility of which seemed to be very widely accepted in spite of official 
statements to the contrary, and which eventually became a reality with 
unexpected suddenness in September. Fortunately for this company we 
had accelerated our leaf buying programme and had secured a large 
proportion of our requirements before then. 

In previous years I have referred to the restrictions and difficulties 
which have made the volume of our export trade more and more difficult 
to maintain. Among contributory factors | would mention the import 
restrictions and exchange controls imposed by certain overseas Govern- 
ments, due to the less favourable economic circumstances of their 
countries, and the limitations imposed by our own Government on the 
allocation of dollars for the purchase of leaf tobacco. 

As far as the Sterling Area is concerned, we are hopeful that the 
Government will take a long-term view in the interests of English Trade 
Marks and Goodwill. Any further restriction on the amount of tobacco 

made available for export would jeopardise the efforts and expenditure 
made over many decades in building up a substantial volume of business. 

Our costs, in common with those of other manufacturers, rose in 
various directions but the results before you demonstrate that we have, 
by careful control, planning, improved production methods and the 
exercise of the strictest economy, offset these to a considerable degree. 

You will agree with me, I am sure, when I say that profits must be 
sufficient not only to maintain our dividend but to provide funds to keep 
our buildings, plant and machinery in such a condition of efficiency that 
output can be kept at a satisfactory level and full employment ensured. 

The report was adopted and the proposed final dividend of 224 per 
cent., making 35 per cent., less tax, for the year, was approved. 


£4,159 


FOR YOU AT AGE 55 


If you are not over 45, this is the plan (for women the benefits are slightly 
different). You make agreed regular monthly, quarterly, or yearly payments 
to the Sun Life of Canada. At 55 you will receive £4,159 plus accumulated 
dividends—or £240 a year for life and accumulated dividends. If you are 
over 45, the benefits are available at a later age. 


£3,000 FOR YOUR FAMILY.—Should you not live to age 55, your family 
would receive £3,000, even if you had made only one payment under the 
plan. 


INCOME TAX SAVED.—Income tax payers are entitled to the appropriate 
allowance of tax applicable to premiums paid under this plan. 


By filling up and sending the enquiry form (postage 1d. if unsealed) 
you can obtain details suited to your personal requirements. The 
plan can be modified to fit savings large or smail and the propor- 
tionate cash or pension can in most cases commence at 50, 55, 60 
or 65. It also applies to sons and daughters who would greatly 
benefit by starting now. 


To M. MACAULAY 
(General Manager for British Isles) 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
13, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 
1 should like to know more about your Plan as advertised, without 
incurring any obligation. 


NAME 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 


ADDRESS... 











Occupation... 


Exact date of birth... ren 
, Spectator 24/2/50 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


As I suspected, the Stock Exchange has not indulged in any eve 
of election fireworks. There has been support for “ Conservative 
victory " shares, such as Prudential Assurance, Associated Cement 
and South Durham Steel “B”, but I am assured that the buying 
has not been heavy. Hopes of a Conservative victory have been 
strong enough to keep most markets firm but not to stimulate any 
real activity. 
there will still be plenty to go for, especially in the industrial groups 
and, conversely, that if the Socialists win, the setback will not be 
so sharp as it would otherwise have been. If there is a stalemate, 
suggesting the likelihood of another show-down in, say, a year’s 
time ? Confidence would still be lacking and the emphasis would 
be on gold shares and overseas securities. We must wait and see. 
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Ingenious Cable Plan 


Without yielding to the clamour for complete liquidation Sir 
Edward Wilshaw and his co-directors of Cable and Wireless 
(Holding) have produced an ingenious compromise which, to judge 
from its reception in the City, should have no difficulty in securing 
the stockholders’ acceptance. The new proposals are so framed 
that the Ordinary stockholders and holders of the Preference stock 
are given several options calculated to suit varying tastes. From 
the Ordinary stockholders’ point of view the new scheme marks a 
substantial advance on its predecessor and in fact puts a value on 
the stock of approximately £295 per £100 nominal. This may be 
compared with the £230 to which the market price fell after the 
publication of the original plan. In my view, the right course for 
Ordinary stockholders is not to sell at the current market level, 
which is around £275, but to see things through. If all goes well, 
the necessary meetings should be held in April, after which Ordinary 
stockholders will have to decide which option to take. My advice 
is that they should cash in their substantial capital profits by selling 
their allotment of Savings Bonds and taking the balance in the 
new 34-year Unsecured Loan Stock. This stock should be readily 
saleable in the market around par, so that the combined proceeds 
should work out around £295. On the basis of the estimated 
earnings of only about 6 per cent. on the reconstructed Ordinary 
capital it seems unlikely that the new Ordinary stock, into which 
existing holders are also offered an exchange, will command par 
when dealings start. 

As for the Preference stockholders, their best course, as I see 
it, is to take the £65 in cash, plus the £40 nominal of 3 per cent. 
Savings Bonds, but the choice can, of course, be postponed for some 
little time and should be made in the light of the prevailing market 
conditions after the scheme has gone through. Holders of the 
Preference stock of the Eastern Telegraph Company, who are 
offered the same terms as under the original scheme, come out 
reasonably well and should not sell at the current price of £140. 
Allowing for the discount on the proposed allotment of Savings 
Bonds the total saleable value of this Stock will work out around 
£147. 

Globe Trust Shares 


An interesting investment, in the light of the terms proposed for 
Cable Ordinary stock, is the £1 Ordinary share of the Globe Tele- 
graph and Trust." This company owns just over £1 million of 
Cable Ordinary and over £3,200,000 of Cable Preference. These 
holdings together have a value under the scheme of about £6,300,000. 
Doubtless some part of this large sum now invested in Cable and 
Wireless (Holding) will be allowed to remain in the reorganised 
Cable Company but there should still be a substantial amount 
available either for reinvestment to improve the income position 
or for making some capital repayment to Globe shareholders. At 
present quoted around 44s. Globe £1 Ordinaries are yielding about 
44 per cent. gross on the 5 per cent. tax free dividend at present in 
force. There should be scope for capital appreciation. 


Mr. Arthur W. Kiddy 


The City has learnt with deep regret this week of the death of 
Mr. Arthur W. Kiddy. For twenty years Mr. Kiddy was the 
financial editor of the Spectator, a position he occupied while he 
was City Editor of the Morning Post. As the doyen of the older 
school of financial journalists he enjoyed the trust and affection of 


It follows that if, in the event, hopes are fulfilled; 
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a large circle of City friends. His career is one of which journalism 


can justly be proud. 
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Classified advertisements must be prepaid, 
3/- per line. Line averages 32 letters. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 


PERSONAL 


CORNS produce oak trees without 
advertising. But good pubiicity is an 
essential ‘* fertiliser’’ in the 
modern businesses. valk 
about it.—57-61 
MUSeum 5050 
A DoaEscED notepaper, 500 18s. 6d.; 1,000 
30s. 6d.; post free. Samples on request 
W. Trimace, Enniskillen, Northern Ireland 
LL-IN HOUSEHOLD PETS iNSURANCE 
(covering dogs and cats) at reasonable 
premiums, now availabl:. Part-time agents 
required.—D?pt 29. ANINE INSU tANCE 
ASSOCN., Lrp. (established 1932), 61-62 
Gracechurch Street, London £E.C.3. 
NCESTORS traced by LamMsBegr AND 
Raccert, Genealogists and _ Record 
Soareners, 48. Woodhurst Aven.e. Watford, 
erts 





Mortimer Street, 


SOUND INVESTMENT.—The postage 
stamps of British Colonies are not only 
a Gilt-Edged Security but provide a highly 


lucrative investment by reason of their 
steady and tax-free capital appreciation. 
They can be realised at any time with 


a full return of outlay guaranteed.—Write 
brochure, giving full particulars, to 

&, 123, High Street, Eton, Windsor. 
STLEY'S or Jermyn Sr. £200). S.W.1, 
Briar Pipe Specialists. ipe repairs, 

make. Meerschaum Pipes purchased 
/ TAXI named ** For Hire "’ will take you 
df to M. Hayes & Sons, Ltd., the famous 
Hatton Garden Jewellers, who will pay you 
a lot of money for very little jewellery or 
gold articles. We are now paying up to £75 
tor Cultured Pearl Neckiages, £10-£50 
Gold Pocket Watches and Chains; £20- 
£250 Diamond Watches and Eternity Rings; 
£3-£25 Solid Silver Sports Cups and 
Trophies; £15-£100 Gold Cigarette Cases: 
£15-£75 Solid Silver Tea Sets and Trays, 
£20 to £5 Gold Pieces, and up to £5,000 
for Diamond and Precious Stone Rings, 
Brooches, Bracelets and Earrings. Valuation 
by Qualined Expert (Fellow Gemmological 
Association) If you cannot call personally, 
send your parcel by registered post. It will 


any 


be quite safe and you will receive an 
immediate cash offer with no obligation to 
sell.-M. Hayes & Sons, Lrv., 106, Hatton 
ee London. E.C.1 ‘Phone Holborn 
17 

I OOKS PURCHASED.—Small or large 
collections of books on most subjects 
wanted; town or ountry visited; helpful 

advice without expense r obligation 
FRANK Sayers, 14, William [Vth St., W.C.2 
Cc SUFFERER (5018), poor man 
(52), with three dependents, needs 
nourishing toods and domestic help: wife 
very exhausted and nervy through nursing 
him. Please help us to care for him 
is is but ome of many sad cases for 
which tunds are urgently needed. - Jewel- 
lery, silver oddments, etc gladly accepted 
and sold.—-NationaL Soctery For CANCER 
G.7), 47. Victoria Street, 


Revier (Dept 
S.W.1 


CRESCENT SMOKING MIXTU®F_ most 
famous of the Coltsfoot blends A 


cool, perfect duty-free smoke, 2/6 per 
4 of post free..-SHRimPTON & COOKE 
Bromsgrove. (Esta»lished over a century.) 
YRIPPLED boys need your care and 
sympathy, but crippled men want to 
help themselves Will you help them to 


live more active and useful lives by send 
ing a donation to the Searchlight Cripples 
Workshops. Newhaven, Sussex. Descrip- 
tive booklet sent on request. 
YNVER-NOTES (envelope/notepaper ‘'n 
'4 one piece), handiest stationery of 
quality. Packets 1/6 (4 for 5/-), post free. 
G. M. Swain, 301. Brownedge Rd., 
Bamber Bridge. Preston. 


I ANDBAG REPAIRS. alterations, re- 
linings, frames &c Post or call for 
estimate.—-REMAKE Hanosacs Co., 183 


Brompton Road (Corner Beauchamp Place). 
3 turnings from Harrods 
ANDBAGS, etc., real 
to order.—List from  D. 
Stoke Lacy House, Hereford 
EALS re-make and re-cover divans, 
box springs and _ mattresses.—Write 
for folder, *‘ Remake Bedding,”’ Heat AND 
Son, Lrp., 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


leather, made 
MorvVINE, 


OW ro Stop SMOKING. World-famous 

Method Explanatory Booklet Free 
Mr. G. 8S. STANLEY, 265, Strand, London 
wec2 


NVISIBLE MENDING. — Moth Holes, 

tears, cigarette burns, and all other 
damages in garments rewoven by specialists 
Seven-day service Nylon, silk and rayon 
stockings invisibly mended in three days 
from 6d. per ladder. Call or send.—Bett, 
INVISIBLE MENDERS, LtD., 22, New Bond St., 
W.1 (Reg. 1250), and Branches 
N ODERN CHURCHMEN’S UNION seeks 
a expression of Christian teaching in 
terms of modern thought and language and 














union of Christendom in. subs. 15s. in- 
cluding quarterly magazine. Free Church- 
men’s affiliation welcomed Apply Hon 
Sec c.U Steeple Claydon, Bletchley, 
Bucks President: Sir Henry Self 

TEW IRISH LINEN LENGTHS l 
AN Natura! Shade (a) 6 yds. x 24 in.. each 
21s (b) 6 yds. x 32 in., each 27s 2 
White (a) 6 ft. x 50 in. each 22 6d 
(b) 7h ft. x 50 in. each 27s. 6d New 
White Scotch Linen Lengths, 6 yds. x 
22 it ch 24 New Off White Linen 
Len s 3 ft. x 27 in.. each 15s New 
White Cotton Lengths, 6 yds_ x 36 in.. each 
30s New White Mercerised Cambric 
Lengths. 6 yds. x 44 in., each 42s. Carr 
ree Satisfaction or mone back 
H Conway Lro (Dept 454) 139-143 


Stoke Newington High Street, London. N 
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EMORY.—Use Mnemonicons 
M form, stage, study, dly. — A pa. 
The Gi (Mnemo, 
S). 3. . London, S.W.1,) 
new if the uph 
4% is protected by loose covers woneery 
‘phone: Car-Coveratt, Dept 12. 168. 
egent Street, London, W.1. REGent 7124-5. 
EAD RIDER'S REVIEW RIDER'S 
REVIEW for outstanding discussion 
on WHat are Values? by Dr. Wm. Brown. 
. L. J. Russell, L. A. G. Strong. ac. 
contributors : Bertrand 


antic Device, 5s 
loomsbury St 
TEW CARS stay 


. O. James. 2/6 quarterly from ail 
stalls at 10/6 a year post free, from Desk 0 
Riper and Co., 47, Princes Gate. S.W.7. ° 
OYAL NAVY Durrte Coats, full length 
all wool, fawn camel, with hood, . 


buttons; sizes: small medium and lar 
a st paid. ALL-Woot Came. Putecs 
INNER LININGS, to fit into any raincoat or 


. medium and large: 20s 
each. ra new R.A.F. Sivcor Suits. 
fawn, double texture, waterproof material 
made to rigid Government specifications. 
zip opening and zip from legs and arms: 
45s.; with Beaver Lamb detachable collar 
50s.; these would cost considerably more 
than this price to manufacture. Orricers’ 
AtL-Woot PULLovers, wn shade, lovely 
quailty wool cashmere finish long sleeves 
and neck; sizes: » medium and 
large; 18s. 6d., st 6d. Special purchase 
rt me - of Supply, Hucxasack Towerts 
(5,000 only). finest quality, brand new 
although some are Very Slightly soiled 
throuvh warehousing; extra large size, 36in 
by 20in., two for 10s. GauntLer Gloves 
white soft, weather resisting leather, witb 
wide stiffened gauntlets made to Ministry 
of Supply specifications; 12s. 6d. pair 
white, pure silk. inner gauntlets, ‘beauti: 
fully soft and warm; 5s. pair, post and 
acking paid.—Senc for detailed illustrated 
list, Rosert Garston, Lro. (Dept. SPR 101) 
215, Vauxhall Bridge Road London, S.W.L 
STATE Recisterep Nurse offers hospitality 
b for those in need of rest or convales- 
cence or for the aged in need of extra care 
in an exceptionally beautiful house 
Central heating. Garden Hampstead 2282 
* THEATRICAL Costumes.—Red. rate for 
schools.-AJ4x, 44, Wilkinson St., 8 ws. 
YO THOSE ENTITLED under wills 
matriage settlements, annuities and 
legacies—advances arranged from 4 per 
cent. p.a. MORTGAGE FUNDS AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR ALL TYPES OF PROPERTIES 
GLAZIER AND Sons (Estab. 1760) Props 
GLAZIER AND Sons, Ltp., 48, Mount St., Park 
Lane, London, W.1 MAYfair 3159, 4145. 


r YYPEWRITER,. Corona portable. Nev 
1947. little used, perfect Best offer 
over £30.—146, Slewins Lane, Hornchuren 


YSED CLOTHING, especially men’s, most 


) gratefully welcomed in this needy 
area.—Please send to the Suprrinrenpent, 
the Bow Mission, 3. Merchant Street, 
Bow. London, E.3. 


Horizon.” 


YVANTED. back numbers of 
imber and 


Write, fiving volume n 
49B 


price, to Box 

\ JINKFIELD MANOR NURSERIES 
Ascot Berxs.—Specialist contractors 

for the formation of rock and formal gardens 

of the first importance; also for the construc- 

tion of bowling greens and tennis courts. 

Four Gold Medals at Chelsea since 1947 


LITERARY 


MERICA'S LEADING 
4 Pop. Mechanics, Nat. Geog. Magazine, 
Fortune, &c Yearly subscriptions 
arranged. Send for tree price list.—THomas 
and Co. (Dept. SP), Blackpool. 
OOKS.—Wanted to purchase, Libraries, 
complete sets or small lots of fine 
books. ighest prices paid.—Wm. Dawson 
AnD Sons. Lto., Dep X, 102, Wigmore 
Street, London, W.1. Wel. 8433. 
ITERARY TYPING Is. 6d 
4 Carbons, 6d.—JENNINGS, 
Avenue, Folkestone. 
IHESES, novels, plays, letters, etc., ex- 
pertly typed.—Prccr Surron, 17, Airlie 
Gardens, London, W.8 (Bay. 8532.) 
HE TIDE BEGINS TO FLOW FOR 
THE WRITER.—The second release 
of more paper in 1949 means more scope 
for writers. Let the L.S.J. 
coaches teach you individually by 
saving time, expense and disappointment. 
Journalism, Short Stories, Poetry, Radio 
Plays uced fees.—Free Book from: 
Prospectus . LONDON ScHoOoL or 
J jordon Square, London, 
4 





MAGAZINES, 


. per 1,000 
98, Morehall 


W.C.1. MUS. 457 

Weer FOR PROFIT.—Send for_ free 
booklet.—Tie Recent Instirure (Dept 

85G). Palace Gate, London, W.8. 





EDUCATIONAL 


CULTURAL HOLIDAY in Switzerland 
The Geneva Summer School at the 
University happily combines study of the 


social and recrea- 


Swiss Democracy with 

tional activities to bring members into close 
touch with the community Fourteen days 
Aug. 21-Sept 3 inclusive, £33 10s from 
Southampton and back.—Details, JoHN 
SEWELL, Rise Lodge, Dawlish, Devor 


AND SECRETARIAT 
women graduates and 
Expert adviser on 


DMINISTRATIVE 
4A. TRAINING for 
other educated girls 
careers. Individual care. Good posts tound 
tor a qualified students Special courses 
for Political, Hospital, Hotel and Library 
work; Journalism, Advertising, Languages 
and Foreign Shorthands, and in Ma 








Resider 





ment Scholarships available 
lay studerts accepted. Social amenities.— 
Apply to J Loverroce, M.A. (Cantab.). 
t Godric’s Secretarial College 2 Arkwright 
A HAM. 5986 
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I DVANCED STUDY COURSES for Non- EFEVRE CALL an. - 131. 134, New Bond 
Graduate women at Lady Margaret 4 Street, W SCULPTURE AND 
DOMESTIC HELP Hall, Oxford, July I5th-August 12th.— DRAWINGS BY Mannans ™ Herwourn, Daily = 
. Write Srcrerary, 42, Park Town, Oxford 10-5.30; Sats. 10-1. 3 PX, | 
supplied from Continental Countrves. DVICE, on the sole BOARDING . NIGROIDS 3 / 
Schools, utors greene! an r . . | 
Details from :— Domestic Colleges is far "ae tre 7 ot of thes PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS J a 
T T. to parents manne 1 a of their ) a . = 
LONDON NT pret La requirements. 143 None of the vacancies advertised below 
EM Cannon Street, Tce. i ce = ‘eee hone. relates to anyone to whom the Control cf 
119, Oxford Street, London w.t. MANsion House 5053. Publishers of Paton’s | Engagement Order of 1947 applies. 
Tel. : Gerrard 9545. List of Schools and Tutors—a guide to [DERSY, EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
" a ay A ogering gvvd Boarding Schools. by | HOMELANDS SCHOOL (Grammar—550 
—————— mrs Required in Septembe a I 
LAX when ou READ! ECOME a Hotel Bookkeeper. Recep- | Assistant Mistress to share in ‘tee tae 
y . = tonist. Manager or em. inert } ing ce ag ss chrow ighout ~ achod NIGROIDS 
. . an-Cate edica. Secre ary x t niverity Sc rsni tandar 00 . 
This New Solid Oak Postal Courses; brochures (3d.).—Secrerary, deatee essential anal ro “o- aoee ae Bg 8 
MCHAIR BOOK-REST | St5®. Training Coll., Withdean, 1. ghton, 6. | experience desirable. (b) An Assistant (Liquorice and mentho! 
AR fort hil ii YOMMON ENTRANCE.—Pup prepared — te share a ee teaching of pellets) 
san supreme comilor while reading, by Davies’s in Hampstead and Ken- ENGLISH throughou the schoo to . 
_ also leaving the hands sington.—Apply VERNON Dav 24, Lynd- University Scholarship standard. Good are soothing for sore throats, and save the 
2 free to be busy with hi urst_ Gar ‘dens, N.W.3 (Hampstead: 4936) cr a oes essential ; experience voice strain of speakers, singers, and actors, 
knitting, ete. Compact een eee Gardens Terrace. W.8 (Bays- gy of we subject scope an In handy pocket containers, at all chemists. 
and flat-folding, it ex- YOMPLETE ~ IG enthusiastic applicant Salary—Burnt ° 
“Presad . 2 SECRETARIAL TRAINING | arnDam Manufacturers: 
tends to fit any size and shorter courses for graduates cr | Award Forms of application may be 
of armchair. older students at Davies's, 7. White Lodge, | Obtained from the undersigned, and should Ferris & Co. Ltd., Bristol. 
di ison Road, W.14. Telephone: Park returned aS soon as ossible.— 
das Students may begin now | C. Muippieron, Director of ducation, 
5 (ext D YOU ADDRESS a public meeting | ¢ ie joan pin a 
4: to-night without notes? Raripism will | 7956 +x . ' . 
Gevelop for you: (1) Mental Alertness, ERBY EDUCATION COMMITTEE.— 
f a ae oo Sag vo Aa a 3 — | CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FoR Boys.— 
4 Cerr. Paid ~r . - — Serre 296"; | Qualified Teacher oF Woopworx required, 
ke Es ie Tuition House, London, S.W.19 (or call | with teaching experience and preferably 
B k ft at 235, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square also industrial experience, to respon- 
Ned oo cra CRIPELEGATE SECRETARIAL Coutcr, | sible for Woodwork up to School Certificate 
Golden Lane E.C.1. Clerk to the | standard The school is to be develoved 
Governors.—Mon. 2828 } @S @ secondary technical school, and the 








AVIES. LAING AND DICK. 7 Holland pom offers scope for a man of ability and 
I Park, W.11.—Individual ‘T ti particularly if he can teach Sow the seeds of THRIFT and gather 
Examinations. Naval Special Entry 
Entrance (new scheme). ist M.B. 
and School Certi fi :- London Ma 

ance anc . 


in addition to Woodwork. 


: s to. commence April 18th. 1950, THE HARVEST O 
application. ‘may ‘be “obtained “from. the = 


indersigned and should be returned as 


















EEDS COLLEGE OF ART oy ncipal: 
4E. E. Power, A.RC.A., S.A.E.— 
ScHoo. or DRAWING AND Panne Re- 
uire soon as possible a Senior . 
in the Department of Drawing INCOME TAX PAID by the Society 
Painting. Salary in accordance with 





Londor Matric lation, Oxford Responsions, 
Cc ambr id Previous and College Entrance 
Full giate life for both day and resident 
students.—Prospectus from the Secrezanry, 
St. Chris topher’s College, 10, G cester 

w.l 


Tel.” Park 7437. | —_—— 
} soom aS possiblie.—C. MuIppLeTon, Director 
FS TERN AL DEGREES of the University | of Edu a ee ae ae INTEREST — 
4 of on » in Arts conomics ne Council is Corpor m St " erb 
Commerce, and ourses for the Intermediate Jar Uary Moth” 1950. _— —a OW SHARE ke 
Examinations in each of these Faculties, INVESTMENT pevosis | 
per a per ann 











Avent a€ Regent’s Park, London, ! the Burnham Technical Sca le, viz.. £700 You are invited to send for particulars 
When income depp depends on Phone: GULliver 5836 | by £25 to £800, with additions for degree of this safe and attractive investment. 
N AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE or equivalent and approved training. The assets of this old-established 





s having extended again have few Particulars and form of application, to be Society are approximately £ 2,350,000. 
vacancies Jeft for next term.—57, Duke | returned not later than fourteen days after lai ae ‘i " —. 

Street. Grosvenor Square, W.1, and alsc the appearance of this advertisement, may A. BRUMMITT, F.B.S., General Manager 
Park Lane, W.1. be obtained by § sending a __ stamped and Secretary, 















' 
e ecu ood YNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COL- | addressed foolscap envelope to the Curr 
ren Ca ' 7 } LEGE. four sed tha prepares students | EpucaTion Orrictr, Education Department, &SOUTH 
nost return an easy | for London University Matriculation. Inter- ee onus. entiie susie LONDON 
ed i mediate and Degree Examinations; also f J AL \ pplications 
+ ——— bes capital are 5 Certificates (Oxford, Cambridge, | 4 e invited for a post in_the Com- 
eet, important. The Soc- Northern Univ., and others), Civil Service, | ™ —_, ae of pan Laan pepe 
: Teachers’ D Joma &ec The College is at eac quarters in London e appoint- 
n.” iety meets these re- | on“ ‘Educational Trust. not primarily con- will be at the grade, of either Legal (Dept, 
i ducted as a profit-making concern Highly tant (salary sca x 2 £935, 
and quirementsand pays ualified Tutors Low fees ; ‘instalments if cation Allowance of £54 at the mini- 8, CAMBERWELL GREEN, LONDON, 6.8.6 
- * the income tax on es Free re-preparation in event of | “and £66 at the a ot t . Established 1875. Telephone: RODney 5274/5 
q : failure.—Pr rospectes. post free, from the | Ps annum), or nior Lega 
tors eOuneno tate duaeeaanaee Recistrarn. 76 irlington House Cam- | nt (salary scale £975 x 35—£1,325, 
lens bridge oC ation allowance of £70 at 








s 000 } P 
ruc ~ Assets £4,000,000 | iinimum, and £94 at the maximum 
rts, Reserves £170,000 } the scale per annum), according 

















47 LECTURES AND MEETINGS qualifications and experience. Applicants 
— » EAST SUSSEX / - S. . " 2 | should be barristers or solicitors of high 
ada out ly N EW EUROPE GROUP.-—Lecture n ab lity and good qualifications, having 
4 Problems of Science, Fri.. Mar. 3rd. | some experience of general commerc ial 
WELLINGTON PLACE ® HASTINGS T A. F > m “The Pr | la dge of patent law or engineer- 
ES. i.. 10th Mar., Dr. | ing contracts would be an advantage 
=~ and the Mind — Apply in writing giving | full —_ ulars 
if I y 1, at 7 p.m n chronological order) of age, education, 
MAS SOUTHLANDS HOTEL es 7 : TRUST a — | qualifications and experience (with dates), 
¥ i - iven by a ! to NATIONAI Coat Boarp, ESTABLISHMENTS 
_. (Unlicensed) ? Marylebon c | : engage : tan and 
SON 33, Seym 
ore SCARBOROUGH Mas 
Every Comfort. Excellent Cuisine. > LONDON — — 5 . - 
ali een - the year. A.A., and R.A.C. ectures or Ar FR ¢TENDS: ne po ro a go 
pply for Tariff to Management. ¢ y | a te : 7 - “ t ‘ 
. as Foe r L ADVISER The duties of 
on. Telephone: Scarborough 1447/8 by | Pro . Cor ta |} the pe nelude guidance for the Council 
riie aa * Aol) $ &.. | n educational matters; advice to enquirer: 
* ing and | r il problems liaison 













































































ion € ° ut 1 ~ 
OR : i zt secretaryship f tw 
ase t, CONNAUGHT COURT F LONDO | = ttee o the 
24 f f tv "Te ires will be reparation of memo 
- id West Cliff PRorrsso1 Gust , resent-day educations 
5.34 | a on le and of the relations o State 
oy 3 BO RNE 1 st of Lor r ie yvendent schools is a nec essary 
dis aa pice el ~ my depen Govt is a part-time one LONDON 
a Set in acre of grounds and gardens, ‘Le St Ge ‘ " a he holder has no responsibi lities in 
A ' this modern hotel offers all you could March 7th * Ls Poésie de ) the ordinary administrative work 
wish for in comfort and cuisine. Moderate eterlinck et La Li gute ee ‘ st es ere — . in to sou H AFRICA 
by as » fre out the Society o iends r in i 
ree 4 terms. Brochure on request. Tel: 1944. = Act + m oe ‘ al aS50¢ iation therewith 
pt he date of beginning of service car be N p fe) R T 
ted to meet the convenience of the W 
_ f EXHIBITIONS nm appointed, but shoe not later Cc A P E T O ‘ 
ra 1 the early tur irther - 
’»S RCADE GALLERY, March: The Age the 
' SMEDLEY ASTDS SAAR, tee, Met wt tivtaaes “Cees | ELIZABETH, EAST LONDON, 
he HYDRO Boucher, Bellotto, Longhi and ndon.'N,W.1. and applications should 
. others Furniture, Pc lair ent to the same address by April 15th 
a4 FPERNAND LEGER, an_ Arts C 1 exhi- NIVERSITY OF ABERDERS LecrurReE- DURBAN, LOURENCO 
bition Tue Tate GaLiery Open till SHIP IN S 2SYCHOLOG Y.—- 
es MATLOCK. ch 19th Weekdays 10-6. Sundays 2-6 licatior are inv .~ p r the post of 
; nm free rer n Socia »*sycholog 
HN Ay £800, or £800-£1,100, accor MARQUES, BEIRA. 
AT In picturesque Derbyshire, famous % \ | SOR See ee of tee oer t 
= for nearly a Century as a Curative Janet Johnste ne 9-6 dail Sat for the first child and £40 per an FIRST CLASS THROUGHOUT 
nd 5 : i until March 4th. Admission each subsequent child under 1 while 
es resort; also provides unrivalled FPUSELL— An. Arts, Council re ae ee ee, Oe ited FARE TO CAPE TOWN 
ry si0s F paintir and drawit es Tre New | will'take up duty on October ist 
rs facilities for the holiday maker. Buree “¢ fil F b 9% 3th Pweekays or. as ay be “arranged The Un iversity £63 £ 100 
e- Street. pen till Fe ru Mary 25th jeekdays on " proport urniture. removal _ 
nd Inclusive terms from 21/- per day. 10-6 (Tues., Thurs., 10-8). Admission 1s expenses,» Appli tions Should reach the 
), RISH CRAFTS.—Wrought fron, treen, | Secretary to the University (from whom Head Office : 
Illustrated Tariff on application Aran Isle knitted goods, homespuns forms of application and conditions of . 
ht “ and spinning demonstrations Tue CrarrTs- appointmer t may be obtained) not later 104-7 Leadenhall! St Londen E C3 
MAN'S MARKET AT Heau’s, 196, Tottenham than April 15th. 1950-—-H. J. Burcnart, ’ "” » Sowwe 
Court Road, W.1. Secretary, University of Aberdeen 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 


None of the vacancies advertised below 
relates to anyone to whom the Control of 
Engagement Order of 1947 applies. 


N EXTRA_INCOME and tax-free prizes 

ranging from £100 to £500 and work 
of international importance and spe 
interest is pr ible for part-time repres 
tative in connection with world- famous 
publication Apply INTELLIGENCE D1GEST, 
2. Clements Inn, London, w.c.2 
I B.C. invites appli for post of 

e News Assistant, at Cardif 
Duties will include preparation and edit- 








ing of Welsh news and announcements 
and reporting important events in Wales 
Necessary qualificatior Journalisti« 
rience and thorough knowledge of Wels h 
nguage Good microphone voice is an 
added qualification Starting salary £470 
ma be higher if qualifications and 


experience are exceptional), rising by £30 
to £680 maximum Detailed , spol ations 
INTMENTS Orricer, B Broad- 








casting House, London, W.1, w m ithin seven 
days “marked News Asst. Spt.”’ For 
acknowledgement enclose stamped 


addressed envelope 


B B.C. invites applications for the post 
e of Heap of Wersit Music, based at 
Cardiff Main dutie nvolve close study 
and exploitation for broadcasting of the 
total musical resource amateur and pro- 
fessional, available throughout Wales and 
in addition the administration of music 
broadcasting from Wales, control of staff, 
planning of programmes, etc For these 

ties. broad musical interests and wide 
experience, especially of music in Wales, 
ombined with high musical qualifications 
are essential Duties do not include 
orchestral conducting Starting salary, 
£1,000, rising by £60 to £1,360 maximum 
Detailed applications to APPOINTMENTS 


Orricer B.B.C Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1. within seven days, marked 
H.W.M..-Spt.”’ For acknowledgement, 


enclose stamped-addressed envelope 
JENN CLUB requires Resipent Waren 
in June, 1950, owing to retirement of 
Reginald and Mary Robson Responsible 
for management. catering, and social life 
in Residential Club in Central London 
with 46 beds and 500 members who are 
Quakers and those closely associated 
Applications invited from married couples 
(without young qniieren) or from single 
men or women, wit! titable qualification 
addressed to Breruen J. Tworne, Society 
of Friends, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 
(marked Penn Club) 
I OEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON. Re- 
quired, Honours Graduate, either full 
time or part time, to teach specialist and 
eneral Puyrsitcs at Sixth Form level If 
Pat time, state subsidiary subject Burn 
ham Scale: Government Superannuation 
(1948 Scheme) Apply immediately to the 
Headmistress enclosing copies of testi- 
monials and full particulars 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
JERSONAL SECRETARY to prof. man 
Young lady, Hons. Degree. secretarial 


training and experience Fluent French 
and good German, seeks position with 
responsibility Can drive car.-Box 146B 





CON CERTS 
The Henry Wood Concert Society. 
I ENRY WOOD BIRTHDAY 
PROMENADE CONCERT 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
FRIDAY. MARCH 3rd, at 7.30. 
Mozart-Beethoven Programme 
ELENA DANIEL! 
SOLOMON 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 
10/6, 86. 6/6. 4 36 Promenade 2 
from Hall (Ken 8212) Agents and 
lees & TItcer Lro., 124, Wigmore St.. W.1 





ACC een perral \ AC AN . 


A SERFORTH eee 
4 House has some act 
E 














for aster and mmer 
» to a d disapp tment 
M Bal p Pen-y-Craig 
County WICKLOW 
house et om ood tood. } el 
ener) YARA “Yana Greystone 
COunTRy Loven hol. in beaut, Wye 
al P hse., every com., mod. cor 
oO prod mod. tm Lopct Redlands 
. Pp. Ross Wye, Herefc 
HOt I nm the T i ed 
Ge A t 5 asant farn } day with 
xcellent om I ] eees and ean 
R etful t hildren. Six and eve 
neas wee I r anm, Tha | 
rel Thaxted 324 
I ONDON 124. Sutherland Ave Maida 
4 Va Bed, breakfast, dinne 12s, 6d 
la r h i « as fire all 
Tennis Reduced erms pern 
¢ ent Tel CUN 2554 
‘PRING IN NORMANDY 
Ls nd wil e P.G at t 
{ GOR) 
B bd £ 
N Carava 
, land area, Easter onwa 
1.. et Warn, Vervan, ¢ 
ws | SSEX COAST. in punt 
, nd Rye 





» Guests re 
mod Box 748B 





Entered as second-class mail 
Portugal St K cawa wc 








THE SPECTATOR, 
AC COMMODATION Ww ANSED 


idrer 








M DDLE-CLASS family, 5 @ 
eek rea mable he sida accom - 
n seaside or ountr Essential 
joes not cook Box 755B 
4 ANTED.—Furn rt  bung., 3 bdrm 
»} j-month mir fron A Nr. coast 
pr 8s ex, Kent ‘ol ficial Wile, 2 


r 
en teen-age..-Box 745B 





HOTELS 
B U “we ~ TH in the Spring! Stay at 


Ce ag Hotel Durley Garden 
Tip Top position. 60 bedrooms 
Ht f veht porter. Excellent table 


Cue PING CAMPDEN Smal 


CeryK ALL SENNEN 
zend's End overloo 
sands; h. and v 
6 gens. each till July 15, single 

(Sennen 275.) 
Cour TRY-LOVERS rrom Al 
tHe Worip have enjoyed the 





happ informal atmosphere 
teenth-century Country House Hotel 
ing in lovel; tall-timbered ro 
surrounded by inspoilt 1 
Priory is only seven miles from 








irse eqt 
Rough shooting, field and woodland walk 


riding, billiards, &€ Central heating and 
fine log fires Decidedly generous meals 
erfectly cooked and served Club_heence 
or residents Brochure STUDLEY 


PRIORY COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL 
HorTon-CuM-STUDLEY Oxrorp. Telephone 
Stanton St. John, 3 
I EVON & CORNWALL. Unique Guide to 
good hotels and guest houses. 2s. 6d 
P ! 





pest free. —S Hitton, 45 St 

orquay 

Bwer a care-free holida at one of 
4 England's oldest seaside “Hotels For 
ulet comfort without ceremon good plain 

food carefully selected wines and finest 


air in England Write Barker's MARINE 
Horet, Walton-on-Naze, Essex The bed- 
rooms, of course. have running water and 
electric fires. Fully booked for August, but 
it’s nicer in June and Ju 
SLE OF WIGHT Come and meet the 
Spring at Farringford, on a lovely 
wooded estate between downs and sea d 
delightful cottege of your own, with full 
hotel amenities and service. Inclusive from 
6 gs. per person weekly Fully licensed 
A.A. and R.A.C. apptd Write for leaflet 
MANAGER, FARRINGFORD HoTet. AND COTTAGES 
Freshwater, 1L0.W Tel Freshwater 312 
qtrx When in Rome stay at Casa 
Lamet, 61, Via Margutta Central 
quiet position; excellent food; moderate 
prices 
Rast HILL HOUSE HOTEL  Char- 
4minster, Dorchester (mile and a half 


from town centre) Super luxury food 
warmth. 8 to 14 gens per week Write for 
brochure.—Tel Dorchester 210 


K NAPPE CROSS HOTS! meer exm th 
AS. Devon._A.A R.J A 


yuntry. House Hotel of Char = ‘ Mag 





< 
vi of sea & est 20 acres beaut. grds 
Licensed. Tennis, games room. Good food 
Personal supervision Exmouth 3643 
AKES.— Charm old mansion beaut 
4 view, 40 ac. grnds mod. con.; mod 
tms.—Crorr Hore, Ambleside Be 334 
N OONFLEET HOTEL, FLeer EYMOUTH 
+ A delightful country hotel for all 
ages, right by the sea. Providing excellent 
food and comfort at reas onable cost. Own 
milk. poultry and eg Fully licensed 
Ballroom Fully in i terms 6/7} gns 


Weymouth 1948 

N UDDIFORD. Nr. Barnstarie, N. Devon 

4 BrRoomuitt A peaceful and lovely 
tlook over 150 acres own d 

home-like atmosphere of a con fort 1b! e 

< ntr itl ties of a ‘well 

Tel 
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Lakeside Far Hot 
approx. £1 per d 
E Rvuckstvus.. H 
, Switzerla 
HOTEI P t 
Direct 1 ea 
Good ant fare k nal 
AA mended 
W* _—s TON Hi H F Fa 
all t ate ? 1 witt 
rt Close Portsr t 
< as pt € € and the pl € 
nte fr 4 t nel e 
Fareha 3 
HOLTDAYS 
FOREST SCHOOL CAMPs f bor 
i 4 61, to 18 August 9th to 
36 ) Staff except ally 
ext ht amping 4 
re ¥ 8 38, Barton 





atter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office 
4 Published | Tue Srecrator, Lro 
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HOTEL For 
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Billiards 


Cheviots and 
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From 25s. per 


direction of 


and Ridir 
Tennis Court 
From 6) gns 





tinction and 
on own fores 


bedrooms 
Wittering 322 


aot sibilities 


gardens, good 





Egham 197 


good cooking 
Golt ‘ 

Sea ro 
March Ist 


weekly 





FOLKESTONE. 


pleases, cockt 








ully licensed 


own island of 


cent scene! 

Bat! 
Capt A Ds 
BAY HOTE 
Fl 


owers, § 


Completel 
Nov box 





WHILE WE 


a pg ores. a. 
‘ Le m 





mee € " 

land scenery, a 

of a ell-appointed 
by rail or road i 
lish 39 


Nr. BROMLEY, Kent. 





Bridg 
Licensed Tel 


CORNHILL-ON-TWEE 
LAND rILLMOUTH 








ntry 
The Tweed and 


CROWBOROUGH,. Sussex 
Wells). CREST HOTEL. J 


Scottish welcome 
equipped fi rst-class 
Cockta 


EAST WITTERING. Sussex. 
HOTEL A_ well-appointed 
t 





sands Running 


ern hate epee See 7 


EL for resider 





miles), Windsor 
Riding nd Golf 


Green Line 


Nr. FISHGUARD, 
LLWYNGWAIR 7 
(Licensed.) Sheltered 
Southern aspect 


North Pembrokeshire. 


Shooting 





LLWYNGW AIR 


that brace sun 
ails 





olidays 


ws oF ERIKA & HOTEL. Connel, Sa. 
harming e rs. 


by private road. 
1 for a quiet 





JERSEY. Channel| totands. Ss 








pleasure from R 


Lennse, N. w.t. 


Manes el 


MARLOW. 
ANGLER 


Priva 
from 
eur 


MULLION. 





Nr. 
HOTEL 
yellow 
Atlantic 





Brox hure 
Tel 


NEWQUAY. 
opens 
always . 
Tennis. 
sands 

Good 

Cocktail 
Tel 
NINFIELD,. Nr. 
HOTEL Th 
*nticing 
House, t 
Comfortable 
Golf 
PENZANCE. QUEEN'S ee 
RIVIERA 
well 
the Sea, 
heating 
Tel 


$10 MOUTH. 


your t 
room 
Tel 

STUDLAND BAY, Dorset. 
HOTEL 
months, 
and 


for 
THURLESTONE, 


STONE HOTEL 
seaside 


and 
squash. 
stone 


TORQUAY. 


caters 


of 


VENTNOR, 
perfect 
early Spr 

ate cl 


p 
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Tel 
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l water 
P.O i Dept 
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Recommended by 
Lo »} Ashley Courtenay 
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Specially recommended 





WELLSWOOD HALL HOTEL 





Torbay 























